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RadioCorporation 
Permits Withheld 
Pending Opinion 


Commission Seeks Ruling | 
Whether Concern Must! 
Forfeit Licenses Under | 


Anti-monopoly Clause 


4 


Senator Dill Advises 
Test Case in Courts 


Action Follows Decision of Su- 
preme Court That Company | 
Violated Clayton’ Act by 
Tube-licensing Clause 


Two stations of the Radio Corporation 
of America subsidiaries were without op-| 
erating licenses on May 5 because of the 
failure of the Federal Radio Commission | 
to act on renewal applications pending | 
receipt of and action on an opinion from | 
its Legal Division as to whether this cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries must for- 
feit some 1,400 communication and broad- 
cast licenses under the anti-monopoly pro- 
visions of the Radio Law. 

Simultaneously, Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, coauthor of the Radio Act) 
of 1927, in an oral statement, said there | 
is no doubt whatever in his mind that} 
the Radio Act of 1927 does apply, and that 
the Commission is duty-bound to refuse | 
license renewals. 


Arbitrary Action Opposed 
He advised against “arbitrary action” 
however, saying the logical course would | 
be to refuse renewal of one license and | 
continue all others temporarily, thus al- | 


lowing an appeal to the Court of Appeals| - 


of the District of Columbia, and thence | 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the Commission it was explained | 
orally that the “show-down” stage In the} 
ease had not been precipitated by its} 
action on May 5. This will not come, it 


was stated, until the Legal Division sub- | 


mits its opinion as to the applicability 
of section 13 of the Radio Act to the 
licenses held by R. C. A. and its asso- 
ciated and affiliated companies, in the 
light of the refusal, last- week, of the 
Supreme Court to disturb the decision of 
the lower courts holding that R. C. A. 
had yiolated section 3 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. 

This case grew out of licensing agree- 
ments of the R. C. A. with 25 receiving 
set manufacturers, in which it required 
them initially to equip their sets with 
R. C. A. tubes. 


Ship Permit Granted 


The Commission had before it on May 
5 three licenses of R. CO. A. subsidiary 


* 


stations for which renewals were sought. | 


One requested temporary authority to con- 
tinue operation of the apparatus on the 
steamship “Penguin,” and, because of the 
safety of life at sea factor, a temporary 
permit was issued. 

This permit, as distinguished from a 
license, grants authority to operate until 
June 26, or until further order of the 
Commission, it was explained. Obviously, 
it was stated, the Commission can not 

“ refuse to renew a ship license until the 
issues in the case are clearly defined. 

As to the other two licenses, one of these 
renewal applications was for Station 
WI10XL, of the Radiomarine Corporation 
of America, for a station to operate on 
the airplane frequencies. The other was 
for Station W3XAD, at Camden, N. J., an 
experimental television transmitter li- 
censed to the RCA-Victor Company. 

These licenses already have expired, and 
failure of the Commission to take action 
means that the stations are not author- 
ized to operate, it was explained. The fact 
that the Commission has not acted, how- 
ever, it was emphasized, is not tanta- 
mount to a denial, and no appeal is 
expected. 


‘Guilt’ Definition Cited 


Senator Dill, who plans to leave for 
Europe this week to study general radio 


conditions abroad, said inere was no in-| 


tent on the part of Congress, when it en- 
acted section 13 of the Radio Act, to con- 
fine it to cases in which there has been 
a criminal adjudication of guilt, as the 
RCA is said to claim in the current liti- 
gation. 

If the Congress had sought, to confine 
such matters to criminal cases, he said, 
it would have used the term “criminal” in 
the language. 

“The case should go to the Supreme 
Court,” said the Senator. “The natural 

+ interpretation by the Commission of sec- 
tion 13 should be that it means it should 


e 
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Government Building 
Contract Approved 


Comptroller Withdraws His Ob- 
jection to Boston Procedure 


Objections entered by J. R. McCarl, the 
Comptroller of the United States, to the 
procedure of the Department of Treasury 
in letting a contract for construction of 
the Boston post office building on supple- 


mental proposals, were withdrawn, May | 


5 and the contractor was authorized to 
proceed with the building according to an 
announcement by the Department which 
made public Mr. McCarl’s letter on the 
subject. 

The Comptroller's action, however, was 
limited to the Boston case and he stated 
in his letter that the administrative pro- 
cedure which the Treasury had been fol- 
lowing should be corrected promptly. 

The Comptroller's letter was made pub- 
lic by F. M. Heath, the Assistant Secretary 
in Charge of Public Construction, who 
said orally that the Comptroller had re- 


° 


versed his former position only after the | 
Department had submitted detailed facts | 
not included in the first presentation of | 
These | 


the subject for his cansideration. 
facts, together with the knowledge that 
the contractor, N. P. Severin Company, had 
been awarded the contract a month before 
and had given surety bond for perform- 
ance of the contract were accepted by 
the Comptroller as warrant for changing 
his position. 
(The full text of the letter will be 
printed in the issue of May 7.) 
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Copyright 1931, by 


Chicago Post Office 


Purchase Defended 


Postmaster General Denies 
Congress Was Deceived 
Into Securing Site 


OSTMASTER General Walter F. 
Brown, in a statement issued May 
5, said that statements made recently 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Select Senate Commit- 
tee investigating post office leases, 
charging that the Post Office Depart- 
ment deceived Congress into authoriz- 
ing the purchase of the site for the Fed- 
eral building at Chicago are completely 
at variance with the facts. Mr. Brown's 
prepared statement follows in full text: 
My attention has been called to cer- 
tain statements recently made by Sena- 
tor Blaine regarding the purchase of 
the site for the new Federal building 
at Chicago. Blaine charges that the 
Post Office Department deceived Con- 
gress into authorizing this purchase and 
that the price agreed to be paid for the 
property is excessive and exhorbitant. 
Among other things, ‘he has stated 
to the press that he will make a defi- 
nite effort to see that the “Chicago 
deal,” as he calls it, is not consummated. 
The deal referred to is apparently the 
abandonment of the site originally se- 
lected for the new post office building 
and the purchase of another site adja- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Shifts of Population 
To Sparsely Settled 
Regions Suggested 


Commissioner Hull Pro- 
poses Plan as Substitute 
For Present 
Foreign Immigration 


If further immigration of any substantial 
proportions is to occur in the future, sub- 
stitution of a plan to let it be from the 
dissatisfied and unemployed of congested 


areas to more sparsely settled regions in 
the United States for the present policy 
of allowing it to come from foreign lands 
was suggested in a radio address by Harry 
E. Hull, Commissioner of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, over Station 
WJSV, Mt. Vernon Hills, Va. 

Sparsely settled regions may become the 
promised land of future generations, he 
said, and may well be preserved against 
future needs. 

An authorized summary of the Com- 
missioner’s address delivered May 4 fol- 
lows in full text: 

The proper restriction of immigration 
is the way that we directly protect Ameri- 
can labor from foreign competition, the 
same as we indirectly protect it by a pro- 
tective tariff. The most far-reaching 
progressive step toward a proper immigra- 
tion policy was that taken by the Adminis- 
tration when it decided that men coming 
to this country to work where there was 
a surplus amount of labor at present of 
like kind in the country should be ex- 
| cluded. 


Purpose of Selection 





ice as a protective one, guarding the coun- 
| try against undesirable alien peoples, ad- 


| mitting those, however, who will confer | 


|a benefit upon the country and who in 


| turn will be benefited by living among us. | 


|In the final analysis the purpose of se- 
|lecting our immigration is to guarantee 
|future American citizens of a high type, 
|mentally and physically, and of a number 
|} that can be assimilated into our national 
| life readily. 

It seems almost trite to say that of all 
the factors which have entered into our 
development as a Nation, none has ex- 
erted a more powerful influence than im- 
migration; 


|ture. We cannot escape the consequences, 
| biological, social and economical, whether 
they be for good or evil, of past immigra- 
| tion; but we must, if the vision which the 


| be realized, and that realization endure, 
consider well what we shall do about im- 
migration in the future. The task calls 
for courage and a disregard of individual 
| self interest. 


Changes Cause Concern 


| No man can today foresee where the 
| tremendous forces of growing population, 
| scientific discovery, invention and steadily 
{increasing wealth are leading. The more 
thoughtful are wondering how it will fare 
with our children. We are vaguely un- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


| AWAKEN 


IDECOGNITION by colleges and uni- 

versities of secondary school courses 
on physiology and hygiene has resulted 
in an “awakening” in health education, 
Dr. J. F. Rogers, consultant in hygiene 
for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, explains in a survey just published 
by the Department of the Interior. Ad- 
ditional information from the survey 
dealing particularly with health educa- 
tion follows in full text: 

There has been an awakening to the 
needs for health teaching in secondary 
: hools, where, largely on account of col- 
lege requirements of other subjects and 
lack of recognition of .physiology and 
hygiene as subjects for entrance credit, 
health instruction has been very much 
neglected. 

In California the State university has 
amended its regulations so that physi- 
ology is now recognized as a third or 
fourth year science for entrance credit. 
In Pennsylvania, high schools, to be ac- 
credited, must present a course in health 
education concerning all years of study. 
The State department has prepared a 
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I like to think of the Immigration Serv- | 


nor is there one which will | 
more surely or profoundly shape its fu- | 


founders had of the nation to be, is to, 


}easy as we observe the changes coming | 
j}over us—changes in our way of living, | 
| changes in our moral standards. Streams 
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Employment Said 
To Show Little 


Change in Week 


‘Improvement in Some Lines 
In 11 of 25 Cities Noted 
In Announcement of 
Emergency Committee 





Two Regions Report 
Critical Period Past 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Reopening of Navigation on 
Great Lakes Puts 65,000 
Back at Work; New York 

| Situation Unimproved 

| ND 


Conditions affecting employment in 25 


| coos of the Nation, as reported by dis- 


}trict offices of the Department of Com- 
merce to the President’s Emergency Com- 


mittee for Employment, have shown little 
|change during the last week in the ma- 
| jority of cities, according to an announce- 
|ment May 5 by Fred C. Croxton, vice 
{chairman of the Committee. 

The unemployment situation in New 
York for the week ended April 29 was 
|reported as indicating no improvement, 
as compared with the previous week. 
There were 24 applicants for every job, 
las against 21 in the previous week. 

Reports from Chicago declared that def- 
inite signs of general improvement were 
| lacking, and that little change in operat- 
|ing schedules of steel mills is looked for 
jin the next six weeks. Little change in 
personnel and pay rolls was reported from 
Philadelphia, and building awards were 
less than the previous month, the Com- 
mittee was advised. 

Some Improvement Shown 


Eleven of the 25 cities reporting noted 
|imprevements in some lines. The most 
| favorable development in this group came 
from Detroit, which reported that 65,000 
{persons were put back to work as the re- 
sult of the opening of lake navigation. 
Two Kansas cities—Wichita and Topeka— 
| advised, respectively, that the emergency 
no longer exists and that the situation is 
no longer regarded as critical. An author- 
/ized summary of the reports follows in 
full text: 

| New York: Comparatively little recent 
change in the employment situation. The 
|Poilee Department Unemployment Relief 
Bureau reports that total employment in 
|the metropolitan area was 74,837 on April 
|29 as compared with 74,975 on April 21. 
Employment division of the Salvation 
|Army reported no improvement during 
the week. The Engineering Societies’ Em- 
| ployment Service stated that there is no 
{essential change in the situation as con- 
|cerns engineers. 

National Employment Exchange re- 
ported that the registration of applicants 
\for jobs during the week ended April 22 
showed an increase of 3.18 per cent over 
\the week preceding. During the week of 
April 22, the requests for workers in- 
creased 1.04 per cent and the placements 
increased 2.47 per cent. The ratio of new 
applicants for every 100 jobs during the 
week of April 22 was 2,146 as against 
|2.328 for the week preceding. The Jan- 
|uary average was 2,263. Figures for the 
first two weeks in April indicate that 
| there will be a 15 per cent increase in this 
ratio over the January figure. 

Registrations Decreased 

Comparative data for the week ended 
April 29 have just been received, showing 
a decrease of 21.61 per cent in registra- 
|tions. This is traced partly to a change 
|in advertising media and cannot be con- 
strued aS meaning an improvement in 
| conditions, it is believed. The request for 
workers declined 23.08 per cent and re- 
placements decreased 5.02 per cent as 
compared with the week before. The ratio 
of new applicants applying for every 100 
jobs was 2,409. 

The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Manhattan, reports that during the weeks 
of April 18 and 25, plans were filed for 
116 new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$27,759,150 and for the alterations of 121 
| buildings at $1,514,740. 

Chicago: Definite signs of a forward 





| were lacking although leading industries, 
including furniture, automobile, 
| building, steel and machinery held ground 
| previously gained. Steel production in the 
Chicago area is at about 50 per cent of 
capacity with little change in operating 
schedules foreseen in the next six weeks. 
This is a drop of about 10 points from 
th® seasonal peak reached in March. Re- 
tail sales held firm but failed to show a 
normal pace due to cool and cloudy 
weather. 

Ready-to-wear lines, including all forms 
of Summer costumes, claimed attention. 





{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.} 
STUDY 





College Recognition of Credits for Such Courses Said to 
Stimulate Teaching of Health Subjects 





course of study for health instruction 
organized on a six-year basis. ; 
The National Tuberculosis Association 
has made investigation as to the health 
needs of high schools and, through its 
field agents, is promoting work in these 
institutions. These agents found a gen- 
eral complaint from high school students 
that home study is a factor in prevent- 
ing an early bed time and adequate rest. 
The tuberculosis association has is- 
sued a publication on the importance 
of rest and sleep (Rest and Sleep, by 
Nora L. Reynolds), but for those pupils 
who have insufficient time or right con- 
ditions for either it will be of little use. 
The American Child Health Associa- 
tion, in its conferences in 1929 and 1930, 
brought together much excellent ma- 
terial on the subject of health education 
which can be consulted in its reports. 
As regards high schools one very definite 
decision of these conferences was to the 
effect that there was need in these 
schools for a fully prepared person who 
would be responsible for all the health 
activities and for coordinating them. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


movement in the general business field | 


radio, | 


I mmigration Drops | 


By 50 Per Cent) 
———— | 


| Drastic Reduction ~in All | 
Classes of AliensIsShown | 
| For Month | 


{ EDUCTION of more than 50 per cent 
| in immigration of all classes dur- 
| ing March, as compared with March, 
} 1930, is shown by figures made public 
in a statement by the Immigration Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor. 

A total of 16,344 immigrants of all 
classes was admitted March, 1931, of 
which only 1,539 were quota immigrants, 
compared with 34,857 in March, 1930, 
of which 14,061 were quota immigrants. 

With the exception of aliens passing 
through and out of the country, all 
classes decreased, according to the Bu- 
reau. In addition to the drastic reduc- 


| tion since a year ago, the statistics re- 
| veal that more aliens are leaving for 
| permanent residence in foreign coun- 
| tries than are now coming for perma- 
| nent residence in the United States, the 
| Bureau said. 

| (Full text of the Bureau's state- 

| ment will be published in the issue 
of May 7.) 


Tariff Diserimination | 
Against Autos Made 


In America Protested 





President Asked by Motor 
Manufacturers to Seek 
Discontinuance of Alleged 
Indirect Levies Abroad 


President Hoover was requested on May 
5 by American motor manufacturers, 
through Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
who conferred with him at the White 
House, to make strong representations 
against continuance of the practice of in- 
direct tariff discriminations against Amer- 
ican motor vehicles. | 

In support of their plea the motor man- 
ufacturers take the position, Mr. Chapin | 
told the President, that the present prac- 
tice of indirect tariff discriminations | 
against American motor vehicles as un- 
dertaken by some of the smaller coun- 
tries might lead to a general breakdown 
of this country’s commercial treaties and | 
thus adversely affect American foreign 
trade. The request was made by Mr. 
Chapin on behalf of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Aftes: the conference, it was stated by 
Pyke Johnson, Washington representative | 
of the National Automobile Chamber of | 
Commerce, that the situation was pre- 
sented to President Hoover by Mr. Chapin | 
as follows: | 

Situation Described . | 


“Quota systems have been imposed un- 
der which dealers in American cays have 
been seriously hampered. Elsewhere, in- | 
ernal taxes have been levied which work | 
hardships on the types of cars which we | 
make in this country. Engineering terms | 
such as compression ratio, piston displace- | 
mént, and similar devices have been em- | 
ployed in general language but with the, 
specific effect of denying us a fair com- 
petition. 

“While this practice has not been in- 
dulged in our larger markets, the prece- 
dent is a bad one and one which our 
foreign competitors would like to see 
adopted elsewhere. 

“Under our foreign policy, we accord 
the same treatment to all and our whole 
series of commercial treaties has been 
built upon the principle of securing equal 
| treatment from other nations. The re- | 
| sort to subterfuge is a denial of that fair 
| play upon which international trade must 
rest and we feel that it should: be 
strongly resisted. 

Motor Car Exports } 


“In 1929, the banner year of American | 
export trade, 1,000,000 motor vehicles of | 
American design were delivered to the | 
100 countries of the world, a trade which 
was equal to the total sales for the year 
in 28 States of the Union. | 

“Not alone did this provide weeks of | 
employment for the 4,000,000 of our speople | 
who derive their livelihood from the mo- | 
tor industry, but other countries of the | 
world profited as there are many com- | 
| modities in the motor car which can not 
be produced here and consequently are 
bought in world markets. Every State in 
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Business Conditions | 


Encouraging in Italy 


Commerce Department Reports 
Little Change Elsewhere 


| 


Favorable developments were noted in 
th@ Italian business situation in the last 
week while conditions in other countries 
showed little change, the Department of 
Commerce announced May 5 on the basis 
of reports from abroad on the week’s de- 
velopments. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Reports from Italy are the most encour- 
jaging of any received by the Department 
of Commerce this week; among the fa-| 
vorable factors are declining unemploy- 
ment, reduced business failures and pro- 
tested notes, the continuation of Satis- | 
factory company reports for last year, the 
unexpectedly good showing of the Milan 
Spring and Sample Fair, and the enlarge- 
ment of the trade agreement with Russia 
in view of the exhaustion of the previous 
quota. 


British Trend Uncertain 


British conditions show no definite 
trend, as slight improvements in some sec- 
tions are generally offset by declines in 
other branches; the business community, 
however, is expected to benefit from the 
cessation .of uncertainty regarding the 
budget, and the fact that further business 
taxation is avoided has afforded some ecn- | 
couragement. . 

A downward trend in livestock prices 
constitutes an unfavorable development 
in the Irish Free State, but conditions | 
are otherwise unchanged. Advance sales | 
|of Swedish lumber have been exception- 
|ally small this year. Preliminary Finnish 
| foreign trade figures for the first quarter 
show a heavy decline in imports with a 
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Federal Election — 
Laws Declared to 


Need Revision 


New Act Should Include’ 
Primary and General) 
Contests, Economist Tells 
Senate Committee 


Limit on Expenses 


Of Candidates Urged 





Present Practice of Refusing, 
Seats to Senators-elect With- 


out First Prescribing Condi- 
tions Is Criticized 
The practice which was declared to have 
grown up in the Senate of refusing to 
seat Senators-elect on the ground that wes | 
much money was spent in the election, | 
and yet refusing to prescribe in advance | 
the conditions of exclusion so that candi- | 
dates may know what to expect, was/| 
criticized May 5 before the Senate Com- | 
mittee on the. Investigation of Senatorial | 


Campaign Expenditures by Prof. Charles 
A. Beard, of New Milford, Conn. | 

Prof. Beard was formerly professor of 
politics at Columbia University, and an/| 
advisor of the Japanese Minister of Home | 
Affairs. He is the author of a number 
of textbooks and a recognized authority | 
on political science. 

By this practice, Professor Beard said, 
the Senate is establishing “dangerous 
precedents” and “making harsh laws by | 
resolutions,” which represent the quintes- | 
sence of arbitrary government. 

Various Witnesses Appear 


Professor Beard was one of several wit- 


| hesses who appeared before the commit- 


tee during the day's session to advise 
with it as to the necessity for changing | 


the existing Federal Corrupt Practices Act | 


to combat excessive expenditures in po- 
litical campaigns. 

Other witnesses 
Walker, 


included Thomas 
secretary of 


J. 


| Elections Association, of Philadelphia, and | 


Albert S. Bard, New York attorney. 


“It may be,” Mr. Walker told the com- | 


mittee, “that much confusion, duplication 


of effort and possible inequalities would be | 


avoided were the control of elections and 
of campaign expenses by statute left to | 
the States.” 

Permanent Commission Suggested 


That suggestion does not imply, how- 
ever, he said, that Congress should have 
nothing at all to do with congressional 
and senatorial campaigns, adding that 
the idea of a permanent commission to 
keep Congress informed as to the con- 
duct of elections “has much to commend 
it” as a liaison between the States’ elec- | 
tion laws and the power of Congress in | 
seating certified members. | 

Mr. Bard, in response to questions pro- 
pounded by Senator Dill (Dem.), o 
Washington, a member of the Commit- 
ee, with reference to the use of radio in 
campaigns, expressed the opinion that in | 


| View of the essential monopoly of radio, 


the Federal Government might well exer- 
cise control to make sure a fair division | 
of its facilities as between candidates. 

“The present law,” Senator Dill pointed 
out, “provides that if an owner of a sta- 
tion permits one candidate to use a sta- 
tion he must allow the opposing candi- 
date use of the station under the same 
terms.” 


Legislation on Primaries 


Mr. Bard told the committee that Fed- 
eral legislation should -be enacted to sup- | 
plement the laws of the various States. | 


| Congress has the power to legislate re- | 
| garding primaries, he said, adding that he 


would be ‘quite hopeful to have a differ- 
ent decision now than was rendered some 
years ago by the Supreme Court in the! 
Newberry case.” 

A fixed total expenditure allowed to 
candidates is open to serious objection be- 
cause of practical differences in various 
States, he said, and an amount based on 
the number of voters seeems to be the 
practical formula. 

Mr. Bard opposed having the Federal | 
Government provide any or all campaign | 
funds of candidates or political organiza- 
tions, declaring that private circulation 
of arguments would be more effective. He | 
also favored prohibition of corporate con- | 
tributions or solicitation thereof. 

“A revision of Federal election legisla- 
tion has become imperative,” Professor | 
Beard declared in opening his remarks 
before the Committee. “Campaign ex- 


: conneulineaeenanieseaae 
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|Chamber of Commerce 


Upheld in Illinois 


Measure Carrying Referen- 
dum Clause Awaiting Ac- 
tion of Committee 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 5. 

HE bill (H. i) to repeal the State 

prohibition and search and seizure 
laws, which was vetoed by Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson, was tabled by the 
House today on motion of its author, 
Representative O'Grady. It was pend- 
ing on a motion to override the veto. 

Another bill (H. 935), also proposing 
to repeal the State liquor laws and hav- 
ing a referendum clause attached, is 
pending in the House Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

In vetoing the O'Grady bill, Governor 
Emmerson stated that if it had included 
a referendum clause he would have felt 
compelled to sign it. 


Improved Highways 
Termed Investment 


Rather Than Expense 





Chief of Public Roads Bu- 
reau Declares Cut in Pro- 


gram of Improvements, 


Would Be False Economy 

Improved highways are an income-pro- 
ducing investment rather than a matter 
of governmental expense, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, told the delegates to the Sixth 
General Congress of the International 
in Washington 





May 5. 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


| Veto of Dry Repeal |My, Mellon Urges 


Maintenance of 


_ Living Standard 


Necessary to Preservation of 
America’s Purchasing 
Power, Secretary Asserts 
Before Foreign Bankers 


Drastic Experiments 
_ Declared: Untimely 


Recovery Depends on Individ- 
ual Initiative and Not on 
Government Management of 


| 
| 
| 
| ° ~~ 

Business, He Says 





| 
| “The present is no time to undertake 
|drastic and doubtful experiments which 
may conceivably result in breaking down 
the standard of living to which we have 
become accustomed,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrey W. Mellon, told bank= 
ers from foreign countries attending the 
Sixth Congress of the _ International 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington at 
a luncheon May 5 given by the American 
Bankers Association. 

Recovery will come as a result of in- 
dividual iniliative, he declared, and “not 
by surrendering the management of busi- 
ness and industry to the government or 
to any board or group of men temporarily 
invested with overhead’ authority,” 

Price Paid for War 


Crises and depressions are caused, either 
| directly or remotely, the Secretary said, 
by serious dislocations which are due, aS 
a rule, to wars and their aftermaths. 
| Economic depressions are a part of the 
price paid for war, and are “a seemingly 
|unavoidable stage im the sequence of 


“Just now,” he said, “this is a note to) events.” 
be accented to combat some of the false | 
economy measures which are widely urged | 


Mr. Mellon’s address follows in full text: 
I am glad to be here today and to have 


as a means to help end the world-wide! a part in welcoming the distinguished vis— 


economic depression.” 


the Pennsylvania | 


}mance of existing roads. s 
| producing roads at costs so low in com- 


Mr. MacDonald discussed details of ad- 


financing, sources and disposition of high- 
| way revenues, organization and control, 
' anticipation of revenues, and construction 
and maintenance programs. 

That part of his address dealing with 
| the general situation in relation “to high- 
way improvement follows in full text: 


Reasonable Expansion 


This, or any other time, is not the 
proper time for a hysterical expansion of 
| road building far beyond the capacity of 


| the established organizations to adminis- | 


| ter or to build efficiently. But there has 
|/mever been a period in modern times 


‘when a reasonable expansion of highway 


improvement has been supported by so 


World-wide prosperous conditions would 
offer more good reasons for curtailing 


road work than the present situation, al- | 


though it -vill be many years before any 
country can afford to curtail a reasonable 
annual program of new work in addition 
to a progressively more exacting mainte- 
Depression is 


parison to former prices that the interest 
charges can be carried for some time be- 
fore the total will reach what has been 
considered a fair price. At the same time 
employment is provided that materially 
aids a bad situation. 

During February of this year, a month 
of minimum possibility 
on the roads, more than 170,000 men were 
employed on State and Federal aid road 
work, which does not include any local 
road employment. This number is rap- 
idly increasing as weather conditions per- 
mit. 

More Traffic Foreseen 


When the economic ‘pendulum swings | 


the other way prosperity will throw ad- 
ditional traffic to the roads, which must 
be provided for with new construction. 

These comments are induced by the tem- 
per of the moment to criticize govern- 
mental expenditures in toto without any 
attempt to separate expenses from pro- 
ductive investment. The present adverse 
conditions will pass, but along with the 
material causes for a return to more nor- 
mal conditions, the elements of faith and 
farseeing judgment will be potent factors 
in worldwide economic restoration. 

Thus a discussion of highway finance, 
to be of any immediate value to an or- 
ganization of international complexion and 


| influence, must concern itself with funda- 
|mentals, which may be affected but can 
not be proven. unsound, by adverse con-| 


ditions. 


As a background there are certain es- | 
The establishment | 


sential considerations. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


INEXPERIENCE IN MODERN FARMING 
CREATES PROBLEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


American Consul Reports L 


osses Caused by Poor Han- 


dling of Agricultural Equipment 





HE little nation of Yugoslavia now | 

has a farm relief problem of its own, | 
according to a report received by the 
Department of State from the American 
Consu! in Belgrade, Stewart E. McMillin, 
but it is different from the farm prob- 
lem with which Americans are most 
familiar. 

Yugoslavia’s problem is to educate the 
farmer in handling modern farming 
machinery properly and to get the ma- 
chinery repaired when it gets out of 
order. This fact was developed at a con- 
ference held recently by the Belgrade 
Chamber of Industry at the request of 
the government to consider the advis- 
ability of lifting the import duty during 
1931 on plows and parts and certain 
other agricultural machines to enable 
farmers to procure the implements at 
a low cost. The government still has 
the matter under advisement. 

The opinion was expressed at the con- 
ference that it would bé better for the 
farmers if the revenues received by the 
government from Customs duties on the 
farm implements were devoted to a fund 
for instruction of farmers in handling 
the implements and for preparing a staff 
© Sane who could repair them prop- 
erly. 


The section of Mr. McMillin’'s report 
dealing with this problem followe in 
full text: 

“It was brought out in the conference 
that the customs duty, however high, 
should in fact scarcely be felt, because 
machines and implements imported are 
intended for use during a number of 
years. The Yugoslav farmer, however, is 
inexperienced in handling his machinery 
and therefore does not obtain the full 
profit it could afford him. There are 
numerous cases where farmers have lost 
all they had owing to the purchase of 
an expensive machine, for through 
negligence and inexperience it served 
them less than one year. This has fre- 
quently happened in the case of 
threshers and other motor-driven ma- 
chines which, if not properly cared for, 
can not be used. The lack of profit from 
such machines is caused less by their 
price than by inexperienced and poor 
handling. 

“There are very few shops in the 
kingdom where such machines and tools 
can be repaired. Farmers of the Bitolj 
district are obliged to send their imple- 
ments for repair to Nish. The problem 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


ministration policies essential to sound | 


for using labor} 


| itors who have come from other countri 
to be our guests on this occasion, I feel” 
that you can be especially helpful at this 
time, when America and all the world are 
seeking a solution for the problems which 
confront us. You represent a cross-section 
of the world’s business and financial in= 
terests and are particularly well equipped, 
by training and outlook, to make a study 
;of the present situation. 
| Individual Problems 
| As one who looks at the situation from 
the Government angle but who also sharee 
with you the business point of view, may 
|l make one suggestion -and that is, Dt 
not lose sight of the fact that solution 
| which may seem to you ideal can not ale 
ways be put into effect for reasons whicky 
|I am sure are apparemt to you. One is 
} that in each country governments must 


| many good and financially sound reasons. | deal primarily with the facts of their 


| 
own case and are 


free to act only within 
| the 


bounds imposed by national traditions, 
economic organization, and the limited 
| understanding that exists in every country 
of other peoples’ problems and of the 
| extent to which all of us are affected by 
conditions outside of our own borders. 

The troubles which all of us face at 
this time can not be cured by any quick 
and easy method, or at some one else’s 
expense, and it is well to face that fact. 

Extensive Depression 

The world is;passing through one of 
most extensive depressions it has ever 
known. In practically all countries we 
jlave had falling prices, unemployment, 
| decreased consumption, difficult problems 
of government finance and, in some coun= 
tries, political revolutioms. One must not 
underestimate the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation. And yet, we must not lose 
our sense of perspective, for we know tha® 
the present crisis is mot unprecedented 
but that, on the contrary, the world is 
going through one of those transition 
| Stages which come from time to time and 
entail drastic and far-reaching economic 
readjustments. Even while we meet here 
today, those readjustmments are taking 
place the world over and will continue un= 
til a balance has agaim been restored. 

The present crisis is more severe be= 
cause it follows a war im which the whole 
world was involved. The sweeping re= 
adjustments, which were inevitable in @ 
society that bad witnessed revolutionary 
changes in technology, would have come 
gradually and less painfully under normal 
peace-time processes. Wnfortunately, they 
were first delayed by the war and then 
precipitated suddenly om a world already 
thrown out of balance by the vast and 
violent dislocations which the war left be= 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.} 





‘Speculation Doubted 
As Grain Price Factor 


Average Value Said to Be Little 
Affected by Market System 


The system of speculative trading in 
grain futures, often attacked as not be=- 
ing in the interest of the farmers or of 
the consuming public, appears to have 
Ifttle effect on the average price the 
farmer receives or the public pays, and 
its elimination would be of little benefit, 
Dr. J. W. 'T. Duvel, Chief of the Grain 
| Futures Administralion, Department of 
| Agriculture, stated orally May 5. The 
| Speculators, he said, mormally pay the 
;cost of Operating the market, and nearly 
}all of them lose money. 
| Dr. Duvel has just returned frém 
| Canada, where he presented his views at 
la hearing to determine the yalue or lag¢k 
| of value of the futures trade and specula- 
tive dealings. He complimented Sir 
Josiah Stamp, British economist, on his 
effective conduct of the investigation. 


Forces Act Both Ways 


The following information also was 
|given orally by Dr. Duvel, with the ex= 
planation that he had presented similar 
views in the Canadian inquiry: 

The farmer probably comes out about 
even when there are considered the sp2cu= 
lative forcing of pricss both upward and 
downward. He geis the benefit of the high 
prices and takes the disadvantage of the 
low prices, and these conditions probably 
| average up at about what he would get 
/on a more stable price level. 

Restrictioys on market trading so that 
|only -hedging operations would “be pers 


| (Continued on Page Column 4.) 
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President Upheld 
In Action Under 


Flexible Tariff 


Customs Court Holds Find-| 


ings of Chief Executive on 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1931 — @he Anited States Daily — YEARLY 1 
Tariff Body Orders 








Differences in Costs Can 
Not Be Investigated 


| 

New York, May 5.—The findings of the | 
President, upon investigation by the Tariff 
Commission, relative to differences in cost | 
of production under the flexible provisions | 
of the Tariff Act cannot be inquired into 
by the United States Customs Court, ac- | 
cording to a decision just announced. 

By its ruling the court upheld the presi- | 
dential proclamation under the Act of | 
1922 changing the tariff rates on polished | 
plate glass to conform with differences in 
cost of production between that of the 
United States and Belgium. The court 
overruled protests of Wm. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., et al., relating to imports of glass 
at 15 ports. 

The present decision is the third to be 
handed down within the past few weeks 


relative to the flexible provisions of the 
1922 Act. 


Summary of Conclusions 


The court summarized it conclusions as | 


follows: 
“1. The proclamation of the President 


of the United States, authorized by section | 


315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, changing 
the tariff rates on polished plate glass 


from those enumerated in paragraph 222 | 


of the above act, being the difference in 
the cost of production of such glass be- 
tween that of the United States and the 
Kingdom of Belgium, the competing coun- 
try, became binding upon all importations 
of plate glass thereafter and rendered 
such rates uncontestable. 

“2. The power vested in the President 


RRR 
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by the statute, authorizing the finding of 
such a difference in the cost of production, 
having been declared constitutional in 
Hampton v. United States, 276 U. S. 347, 
this finding cannot be inquired into by 
this court. 


Held Irrelevant Matters 


“3. The contention that the increased 
rates were based on a comparative cost, 
that there was not a legal basis for the 
findings, that the increases in rates do 
not equalize the difference in cost of pro- 
duction, and that there was not a legal 
basis for the finding that the increases 
were necessary to equalize such cost, are 
not matters that can be litigated in the 
present action. 

“4. The findings, by the President, be- 
ing in accordance with the law, became 
a verity and, on proclamation thereof, be- 
came the rates for the assessment of du- 
ties and binding on all parties. 

“5. The protest of the plaintiffs, chal- 
lenging, as it does, the acts of the col- 
lector, this court has jurisdiction to as- 


certain whether or not the collector, in| 


the assessment of the rates of duty, fol- 


| 

A device for propelling airplanes, em- 

| bodying a series of motors and propellers 

and designed to operate on a principle 
{Similar to that used in producing power 
by means of explosive rockets, is the sub- 
| ject of a patent just issued by the United 
|States Patent Office. 

The patented power system conssists of 
@ mumber of cones, placed end to end, in 
each of which is located a motor and a 
propeller. “The motors are arranged to 


fice by the patentee, 
| Zwinkel, of Hoboken, N. J. 
Effective action of the propellers is in- 


|air flow, it is stated in the specifications. 





lowed the law, and upon finding that he 
did, his action is affirmed and judgment 
is therefore entered for the defendant 
(the Government).” 


Dissenting Opinion 


Judge Brown wrote a dissenting opinion, | 


concluding that judgment 
been rendered in favor of the importers. 

The cast before the Customs Court is 
the third to be decided recently by the 
United States Customs Court involving 
the flexible provisions of the tariff. In 
Fox River Butter Co. v. U. S., T. D. 44667, | 
decided Feb. 24, the court held that the 
President had no right to rewrite a para- 
graph in the tariff, under thee flexible 
law, but could only change the rates. In 
the Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. 
U. 8., decided April 21, the court affirmed 
the President's action in increasing the 
duty on certain nitrite, under the flexible 
provisions of the law. Zz 

The decision, just announced, covers 
shipments at New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, 
Detroit Galveston, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, Norfolk, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Tampa. 


New Member Named 
To Reserve Board) 


Nebraskan Selected to Succeed | 
Edward H. Cunningham 


President Hoover on May 5 announced 
the appointment of Wayland W. Magee, | 
of Bennington, Neb., officer in various Ne- | 
braska farm organizations, as the farmer 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
succeed the late Edward H. Cunningham. 
The announcement follows in full text: | 

Wayland W. Magee of Bennington, Neb., 
has been appointed-a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board to fill the vatancy 
created by the death of Edward H. Cun- 

‘ ningham. 

Mr. Magee was educated in the public 
schools in Nebraska, at the University of 
Chicago, and in agriculture at the Uni- 
versities of Iowa and Nebraska. He has 


should have | 


| The Fifth Annual Library of Congress 
| Festival of Chamber Music has just been 
| concluded, according to Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian. The festival, Dr. Putnam 
explained, is a cultural enterprise spon- 
sored by the Federal Government aimed 
at promotion of music appreciation. 


For six years, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge whose 
endowment has made possible a music 
foundation bearing her name in_ the 
library, artists have been brought to 
America and compositions of international 
celebrities have been produced for Amer- 
ican lovers and critics of music, Dr. Put- 
nam said. Additional information on the 
foundation made available by Dr. Putnam 
follows: 


In 1925 an annual sum of $28,200 was 
made available to the Library of Con- 
gress. The endowment is held in trust 
by the Treasurer of the United States so 
that the Federal Government handles all 
administrative details and executes the 
— of the benefactor through a trust 
oard. 


Coolidge Foundation in Music is to aid 
the music division of the library in the 


|development of the study, appreciation, 


and composition of music, and to give 
concerts and conduct a periodic festival 
of music. Provision was made for award- 
jng prizes for any original composition 
performed in public for the first time at 
any festival or concert given under the 
auspices of the Library of Congress. An 


| honorarium is paid the chief of the music 


division for his special services, 
One of the features of thé foundation 


Position and performance of music in 
ways which might otherwise be considered 
too unusual or expensive to be under- 
taken. It has sought to discover good 


music and to present it for critical con- 
sideration. , 





been an active farmer over many years. | 

He is president of the County Farm 
Bureau, the Nebraska Crop Growers’ As- | 
sociation, a director of the Nebraska Dairy 
Development Society, a member of the 
Coarse Grains Advisory Committee to the 
Federal Farm Board, and is a former di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Ban 
Kansas City. | 

The following is a partial list of his 
endorsers: Thomas Powers, Torrington, | 
Wyo.; Dean W. W. Burr, Nebraska Col- | 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb.; Frank | 
O. Horton, president, Wyoming State Sen- | 
ate, Buffalo, Wyo.; George Jackson, on| 
behalf of the Nebraska State Fair Board, | 
of Chicago, Ill.; John L. Evans, Redoak, | 
Iowa; R. B. Howell, United States Senate; | 
Samuel R. McKelvie, Federal Farm Board: | 
W. E. Riegel, president, Illinois Crop Im- 
provement Association, Tolono, IIl.; Rob- 
ert D. Carey, United State Senate; Dr. 
C. W. Pugsley, president, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S. Dak.: E. M. 
Harmon, associate editor, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; J. D. Ream, over- 


seer, Neoraska State Grange, Broken Bow, 


Neb.; H. L. Wahlgren, Valley, Neb. 
Farmers Union Cooperative Association, 
Pilger, Neb.; Harry A. Hoch, Omaha, Neb 


C. F. Roe, president, Bank of Benning- | 


ton, Neb.; Bion J. Arnold, Chicago, 
tl.; W. J. Bailey, Governor, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; George N. 
Seymour, president, Board of Regents, 
Omaha, Neb.; Chancellor E. A. Burnett, 
Lincoln, Neb. (University of Nebraska); 
August H. Biermann, Wisner, Neb.: Ne- 
braska Crop Growers’ Association, by P. 
H. Stewart, secretary-treasuer, Loncoln, 
Neb.; Willis G. Sears, Member of Con- 
gress; Walter Head, Chicago, Il. 





North Carolina Senate 
Defeats Luxury Tax Bill 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 5. 
The North Carolina Senate on May 4 
Sotested the luxury tax bill by a voie of 


k at} 


Disinterested critics are solicited to ap- 





The purposes of the Elizabeth Sprague | 


ROCKET PRINCIPLE FOR AIR MOTORS 





| 


|of the cones to be highly resistive to the | “blowing effects,” it is stated in t 


| 


The invention is adaptable to use in} patent No. 1802860. 


F ifth Annual Festival of Ch 
Is Concluded at Library of Congress 


is its endeavor to make possible the com-|- 





The principle for creation of propulsive force by use of explosive 
rockets is adopted for operation of a series of motors and propellers 
forming an aviation power unit for which a patent has just been 
granted by the United States Patent Office. 
filed with the Patent Office, show: A series of cones, in each of 
which is placed a motor and ‘propeller (Fig. 1); top and side views 
of “fish scale” interior surface of the cones (Figs. 2 and 3); optional 
shapes of cones (Figs. 4 and 5); and a front view of motor and pro- 
peller as positioned in large end of each cone (Fig. 6). The air is 
passed with increased speed from one cone to another until it is 
discharged from the last cone at “a terrific rate” of/speed, according 
to the patentee, 


The above drawings 


Patent Issued for Airplane Engine 
Operating on Principle of Rocket 


Series of Propellers Force Air Through Specially De-| 
signed Cones, Specifications Show 





propulsion of boats, the patentee states. 
He adds that it possesses an important 
advantage over explosive rockets because 
it is continually operative and much less 
expensive. 

The “fish scale” surface on the interior 
of the cones are constructed “after the 
form of actual fish scales” and has been 


found by tests materially to increase the| 


propulsive power, according to the speci- 
fications filed with the Patent Office. 
In operation, air passed through the 


|increase from the first, or intake, cone| first cone from the foremost propeller 
|member to the last member, so that air|is picked up, along with air drawn from 
| discharged from the last cone member is| outside the small end of the first cone, 
|flowing at a terrific rate,” according to| by the second propeller. 
|the description filed with the Patent Of-|is repeated as many times as there are 

Karl Max Erich | cones. 


This procedure 


Any number of cones more than 
two may be employed, the patentee states. 


The device also may be used for pur-| 
|creased by forming the interior surfaces; poses of creating suctions or 


inducing 


fications. The patent was issued under 


amber Music 


pear and render judgment on the presen- 
tations. Although attendance, is free, be- 
cause of the limitation of space in the 
music chamber of the library, every effort 
is made to make them available pri- 
marily to the genuine lovers of music. 
The concerts are not confined to Wash- 
ington. Some are broadcast and others 
are given in various cities. 

The Library Trust Fund Board, in ap- 
preciation of the foundation, adopted dur- 
ing the recent festival ‘*“A Minute,” or testi- 
mony of thanks to Mrs. Coolidge. 


The current festival concluded with a 
German program rendered by the Mad- 
rigal Singers under the direction of pr. 
Hugo Holle. The program consisted of 
German part songs of the 16th Century, 
Italian and Netherlands part Songs of the 
16th Century, trios for soprano and tenor, 
and modern madrigals and chamber 
choruses. 





More Trade Failures 


In British Columbia 





‘Reported More Numerous in 


1930 Than in Any Recent Year 


Commercial failures in British Colum- 
bia in 1930 were larger in number than 
in any recent year, according to the Do- 
minion -government’s record which shows 
a total of 95 in 1930 as compared with 69 
in 1929 and 70 in 1928, the Commerce De- 
partment is informed by American Con- 
sul Harold S. Tewell at Vancouver. 

The estimated total assets of bankrupts 
last year were $4,513,472 and estimated 
total liabilities, $4,222,781. The largest 
number of casualties occurred in the 
wholesale and retail trade, in which 39 
failures were reported; 16 were reported 
in manufacturing. 

Private estimates of the number of 
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Two lI nvestigations 





Inquiries of Commission to 
Concern Both Tomatoes 
And Cherries 


by the 
© investigations were ordered 
Teritt Commission May 5, according to 
announcement from the Commiss ree 
One of the investigations will be a ~A 
tive to “tomatoes prepared or Pr ae : 
in. any manner,” and the other will Pe 
with “cherries, sulphured, or in brine, 


|" ——— held at the office of the 


Hearings to ¥ 
| comanteston relative to these two inves 


\tigations will be announced at 4 later 
|date, the Commission said. 


| Yugoslavia Expects 


| To Teach Farmers 
To Use Machinery 


American Consul Reports 
Losses Caused by Lack of 
Knowledge in Handling, 
Agricultural Equipment | 











[Continued from Page 1.J , 
| of utilizing and repairing agricultura 
machines and implements is Pon 
more vital than that of obtaining t coe 
An opinion was voiced at the ees 
that the revenues from customs du 4 
on such machines and tools might be = 
to establish a fund for the annem, | n- 
struction of farmers in handling t = 
and for preparing a staff of workers pS 
could repair them properly. = ; 
even the cheapest prices for agricu ee 
| machines and implements would a 
be too high, since without proper handling 
they can not be used profitably. 


Mistakes in Ordering 


“Many mistakes have also been made 
|in the neles and ordering of ——— 
In recent years certain agents have Sol : a 
number of corn grinders in this coun ry 
which are absolutely unsuitable for = 
use and which have eventually bees. so 
to various factories as old iron, since there 
was no means of utilizing them. on 
trial circles state that it is more —=. 
to help the farmer in the choice 0 —_ 
chines and tools and in the proper t 
dling of them than to accord free a - 
of articles which, as has been a. - 
not cheaper than the domestic om an 
“In short, the conference was oe a 
opinion that import duties on agricu -_ 
machines and implements should a | 
erally maintained in order to protec 
mestic production.” 


Limited Purchasing Power 


ket 
Yugoslavia has been a growing mar! 
for aun farm machinery but, ae 
of the limited purchasing power : ee 
| farmers, the kingdom is_not likely toe 
leome an important outlet for = red 
States éxports for some time, it was . = ot 
| orally, May 5, in behalf of the ee .. 
implements division, Department of Co 
merce. . 
Agricultural machinery exports to a 
|slovia in 1930 amounted to $116,846 . 
consisted of tractors and parts. aa. a | 
ure compares with the total exports — 
the United States to all countries of $ - 
800,780. Tractor purchases from the 
| United States comprise approximately, = 
third of Yugoslavia’s — imports 0 is 
odity, it was said. 
a a of the fact that tractors are 
admitted free of duty into the eo 
and are to continue in this capacity unt 
Feb. 7, 1933, the market for tractors would | 
not be affected by any measures by = 
government for the free entry of ge 
tural machinery, according to the di- 
vision. 











New York to Investigate 
Penalty Charge by Utility 


New York, N. Y., May 5. 


The Public Service Commission today 
lordered an investigation into the prac- 
tice of a utility company charging 4 pep 
alty for failure to pay bills promptly, a 
cording to an announcement by Chair 
man Milo R. Maltbie. i 

The investigation, it was stated, wa 
started on the Commission’s own a 
after a complaint had been filed by . 
corporation counsel of Buffalo, and it —: 
| ¢ifically concerns the Buffalo Cua 
| Electric Company which prescribes a pe ™ 
alty if consumer's bills are not paid w 
|10 days after receipt. 
Mr. Maltbie stated that many = 
|plaints against similar practices of ot = 
| utility companies have been received y 
|the Commission and this gives the a 
tigation more than local significance. aioe 
pointed out that the Commission's deter 
mination in this case may establish S 
precedent which will become apene™ 
to other utility companies throughout the 
State. 

A hearing in the proceeding will be held 
at the Albany office May 13, he said. 








iii ile Bi) 1930 
business failures in the province in 7 
were considerably higher, Bradstreet — 
ing the number at 166 and R. G. om = 
Company at 187. The first does no 
clude failures of professional men, § . 
brokers and real estate dealers; the séc-| 
ond includes agents and brokers. Both ae 
pased on the filing of petitions in ban ; 
lruptcy, whereas the Government figure: 
relate to those in which trustees have 
been a inted by the courts. 

With the exception of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, all provinces of Canada 
reported a larger number of commerce: 
failures than in any year since 1923.—/s- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 





Italian Business Conditions 
Found to Be Encouraging 


[Continued from Page 1.) a 
somewhat smaller reduction in exports, f*~ 
sulting in a small favorable balance. te 

Business continues very quiet in i 
tria, although production in 4 . 
branches tends to increase. Trading he 
British South Africa was fair during » one | 
but tended to decline at the end 0 
month. 

Canadian Activity Seasonal 


Seasonal developments continue in Can- 
ada, although unfavorable weather nee 
affected some sections. Newfoundlant, 
codfish exports have been very aoe. - 
spite of increased shipments to Porto _ ; 

Declining security prices in Japan re ie 
the continuation of general business . 
ness. No general change is reported | n 
China, but local industries in North Ch na 
are fairly optimistic and conditions wane 
apparently improved around Chefoo. - a 
ported goods in the Philippine Islands . 
came less active during the past wee >| 
Some financial nervousness on Australian 
exchanges has followed the suspension of 

ayments by the New South Wales sav 
ngs bank. 

None of the 
report improvement. 
shipments were heavy 
ness became duller in 
lines. 











Latin American countries 
In Brazil, coffee 
last week but busi- 
all except staple 





Leather Industry 
Is Improving in 
Many Countries 


Analysis of European Mar- 
kets Reveals Varying Ef- 
fects of Restricted Trade 
In Different Nations 


By Walter Hertz 


Special Leather Trade Commissioner, 
Department of Commerce, Brussels 








There is a very noticeable trend to- 
wards improvement in the leather market 
in many countries, while others have just 


|; begun to feel the effects of the depression. 


Denmark the leather industry and trade 
a sound, having felt no ill effects from 
the restricted trade in other areas. The 
situation prevailing here is said to be 
much better than that prevailing in most 
European countries. The economic crisis 
has not been felt in the Swiss leather 
trade until quite recently, but the tanners 
now report slight reduction in sales. 
Credits remain quite secure and ‘payments 
are met regularly, but caution is advised 
in dealing with firms not known to the 
suppliers. 

Bales in Hungary have been rather slow 
for about eight months, with no signs 


|of improvement in the immediate future. 
| Collections have been rather slow, and 


many foreign supplies are now granting 
only short time credits to their customers 
in this country. Similar conditions exist 
in Yugoslavia and Austria, so that Amer- 
ican tanners receiving inquiries from these 
countries are urged to investigate 
thoroughly the financial and credit status 
of the inquiring firms. Customers who 
have proved worthy in the past may re- 
ceive extended credits, but leather sold 
to others should be on the basis of cash 
against documents. 


Gains in United Kingdom 
Although the economic structure of the 


United Kingdom has been severely shaken | 


during the recent depression, its basic 
soundness has been proved by the fact 
that there have been but few failures 
in the leather industry up to the pres- 
ent time. There has been a slight im- 
provement in the demand for leather in 
recent weeks, and although the orders are 
still for small quantities, they are now 
more frequent than in the past. British 
tanners experienced a marked decline in 
their foreign trade during 1930, and also 
found a smaller demand on the home 
market. The opinion is quite generally 
expressed that trade in the present year 
will be somewhat better than in the previ- 
ous 12 months 

Trade continued to be dull in Greece, 


with consumers restricting their purchases | 


to absolute requirements. Credit condi- 
tions are rather strained and payments 
have been rather slow during the past six 
months. Greek banks do not seem to be 
coming to the aid of national commerce 
and industry, and this has caused some 
worry in certain quarters. There was a 


|} marked decline in foreign purchases by 


local consumers in 1930, and indications 
are that the imports of leather during the 
present year will not reach a very high 
level. 

Domestic producers have been forced to 
reduce their output because of the smaller 
demand. Only very small amounts of for- 
eign leathers are being sold in Rumania, 


and there are no expectations of any | 
marked improvement in the demand dur- 


ing the immediate future. The leather 
trade in Turkey has also been smaller dur- 
ing the past 12 months, and the pres- 
ent volume of consumption is said to be 


smaller than in any year since the close | 


of the World War. 


German Trade Restricted 

Although there has been some slight 
improvement in the demand for certain 
kinds of leather in Germany, trade is still 
considerably restricted. Caution is sug- 
gested as regards granting of credit in 
this country owing to the increased num- 
ber of bankruptcies in the German leather 
trade. Thus far in 1931, American tanners 
seem to have done a fairly satisfactory 
business in this country, considering the 
decline in the total leather imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. Price 
continues to be a very important factor 
in determining leather sales in Germany, 
with the cheaper types enjoying the larg- 
est demand. 

German producers plan to become more 
active in foreign markets, despite the loss 
in their export trade during 1930. This 
is essential because the local market can 
not nearly absorb the entire domestic 
production. The competition in the inter- 
national leather trade is stiffening, so 


that the Germans will find it rather diffi- | 
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PHILIP H. DEWEY 
Elected to the office of Secretary 
of Internal Affairs of the State 
of Pennsylvania at the general 
elections, Mr. Dewey assumed his 
duties on May 5. He succeeded 

Secretary Woodward. 


P.H. Dewey Assumes 


Pennsylvania Office 


Of Internal Affairs 


|Newly-named Executive Has 
Long Record in Public 
Service; Is Tenth to Fill 
Position in State 


HarRISBURG, Pa., May 5. 
When Philip H. Dewey, of Gaines, Tioga 
County, assumed office as Secretary of 


tenth person to occupy that position in 
56 years or since the office was created 
by the Constitution of 1874. Of the nine 
persons who have already held the office, 
two have served two terms each and two 


Mr. Dewey is a native of Mansfield, 
Tioga County, Pa., and was educated in 
the public schools of Gaines and Mans- 
field in that county. In 1897 he was 
elected supervisor in his home township. 
The following year he was elected a 
school director. 


In 1905 he was elected a cotinty com- 
missioner, and served two terms. In 1909 
he. served as president of the County 
| eae Association of Pennsyl- 
| Vania. 


From 1913 until 1925, Mr. Dewey served 
concurrently in the offices of supervisor 
in Gaines Township and justice of the 
peace, the latter commission ending last 
year. For a total of 16 years he was 
president of the Supervisors Association 
of Tioga County, and in 1921 was elected 
president of the Supervisors Association 


that office. In 1921 he was sent to the 
House of Representatives from his home 
district. 


Mr. Dewey promoted the building of 
the first 10 miles of improved road in 
Tioga County. Governor Fisher ap- 
pointed Mr. Dewey to be Manager of the 
State Workmen's Insurance Fund, a posi- 
tion which he held until this year. Dur- 
ing the primary campaign last year Mr. 
Dewey defeated Mr. Woodward, who was 
seeking re-election. 





American Market Sought 
For Ceylon Palm Sugar 


Ceylon producers are contemplating an 
effort to develop a market in the United 
States for palm-sugar, or jaggery, accord- 





cult to maintain their former volume of | 


foreign sales. 

A reduced demand for leather has also 
been noticed in Portugal, and imports are 
even smaller than in 1930. The local 
credit situation is not particularly good in 
view of the fact that Portuguese banks in 
general are progressively reducing the 
amounts of outstanding commercial - 


Tariff Ruling Is Given 
On Coal From Mexico 





Countervailing Duty Ordered 
To Offset Mexican Surtax. 


Assessment of countervailing duties 


against imports of coal and coke from | 


Mexico was ordered by the Department 


of the Treasury in a ruling made public | 
Department's action fol- | 


May 5. The 
lowed information from the Collector of 


Customs at San Antonio, Tex., that Mex- | 
ico is collecting a surtax on import duties | 


levied on coal and coke imported into 
that country, and the countervailing duty 
now ordered offsets the Mexican increase. 

The order was contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Collector of Customs at 
San Antonio and circularized throughout 
=, Customs Service. It follows in full 
ext: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
March 3, 1931, relative to the assessment 
of duty on importations into the United 
States of coal and coke from Mexico. 

You state that in addition to the reg- 
ular import duties on coal and coke im- 
ported into Mexico from the United 
States there is assessed a surtax of 3 per 
cent based on the import duty, and you 
ask, therefore, how this 
should be treated. 

In this connection the Bureau has been 
advised by the Department of Commerce 
that Mexico imposes duties on importa- 
tions of coal and coke from the United 
States, at the rate, per 100 gross kilo- 
grams, of 0.18 pesos on coal and 0.30 pesos 
on coke. In addition to the basic rates 
of import duties, there is a surtax of 3 
per cent of the duties. 


is collected with the basic duties at the 
time of clearance of the goods. There- 


| fore, the surtax should be considered as 


an import duty and countervailing duties 
should be computed accordingly. 

This information supersedes that ap- 
pearing’in T. D. 39374 for coal imported 
into Mexico and is given for your guid- 
ame in the assessment of duties under 

e 
Tariff Act of 1930 on importations of coal 
and coke from Mexico on and after Jan. 
1, Posed the effective date of the import 
rates, 


additional tax | 


, ‘ This surtax is | 
levied on imported merchandise only and | 


provisions of paragraph 1650 of the | 


Internal Affairs on May 5, he was the) 


have been elected to the place three times. | 


of Pennsylvania, being the first to hold|- 
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Population Shifts 
From Congested 
Areas Proposed 








| 


‘Commissioner Hull Pro- 
poses Plan as Substitute 
For Present Policy of For- 
eign Immigration 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
of new blood of many races have for over 
three centuries merged on this continent 
| to create a mighty Nation. The question 
lis: Do we need, and if we do not, can 
| we with safety permit a continuation of 
| the infusion? 

My own belief is that we do ‘need, and 
perhaps shall always need, new blood of 
the right kind. It is high time, however, 
;that we placed it under the microscope. 
We need and probably always shall need 
|those better skilled in ways of doing 
|things than we are, those who by their? 


| skill, their art, their knowledge will create 
new and additional opportunities for use- 
| ful service and happiness, instead of de- 
|priving those who are here and their 
|children of such opportunities. Certainly 
mental, physical, and moral standards 
| Ought to be exacting. 


Shift Within Nation Suggested 


I sometimes wonder if further immigra- 
| tion of any substantial proportions is to 
;occur in the future, would it not be well, 
jinstead of letting it come from foreign 
|lands, to prepare to have it come from 
| the ranks of the dissatisfied and the un- 
|employed of the congested centers of our 
country and go to the more sparsely set- 
| tled regions of our land. 


It seems to me that these sparsely set- 
|tled regions may become the promised 
|land of generations yet to be born in this 
|country, and that those regions may well 
be preserved against the day of coming 
|need, which inevitably will result from 
|mere natural increase of population, un- 
|augmented by alien immigration. These 
|Sparsely settled regions are our reserves, 
as I see them, to which the masses of our 
|cities may turn for a new independence, 
|@ new life, a life freed from the speeded 
machine of industrialism, a life nearer 
nature and nearer God. 


Fair Enforcement Sought 


| The Department of Labor and the Bu- 
reau of Immigration is not a heartless 
organization. It is endeavoring to enforce 
the immigration laws with humanity, open 
| minded fairness. but with a spirit of na- 
| tional self-preservation for America and 
|for our citizens and aliens legally within 
our gates. 


I appeal to you as citizens to study 
| these, our pressing difficulties, and when 
|you think of the immigration question, 
thing of it in a charitable spirit of broad- 
minded, far-seeing vision, with tolerance 
for those who are legally within our gates 
and with a ruthless determination to pre- 
| vent any alien in the future entering the 
| country whose occupation is of such a na- 
| ture that he will have to take an American 
| citizen's job away from him. 
| Such a policy would meet the views of 
our President. He said in his last mes- 
|sage: “Our present problem is to for- 
|mulate a method in which a limited num- 
|ber of immigrants whom we do welcome 
; Shall be adapted to our national settings 
;and our national needs.” My appeal to 
| you is that we follow this far-seeing vision 
| of our President so that in the future im- 
| migrants shall not enter the country who@ 
| are’ unneeded or undesirable. 








| 


ing to information from American Consul 
| Stillman W. Eells, at Colombo, received 
,in the Foodstuffs Division of the Com- 
|merce Department. 

| Jaggery is made principally from the 
sap of the flower of the coconut palm, and 


|more rarely from the pamyra palm. The 
taste is said to be similar to that of maple 
| Sugar. Owing to the present low pricey 
|for copra, desiccated coconut and other 
|coconut products, the consul reports, es- 
| tate owners in Ceylon are looking for 
|some new outlet for their products. 

| In the production operations tappers 
| String two ropes, about 5 feet apart, from 
lone tree to the next, and so on. The 
| object is to allow the tapper to make his 
;rounds without descending between each 
tree.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Conferences Held 
On Inspection of 
Transport Planes 


Attempts Made by Aero- 
nautics Branch to Reach 
Agreement on Method of 
Making Examinations 


Conferences to determine the mechanics | 
of inspecting the condition of maintenance 
of wings on 1929 Fokker transport planes 
temporarily suspended by the Department 
of Commerce from passenger-carrying use| 
were held May 5 between officials of the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation and the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Attempts were made, it was explained 
orally at the Branch, to decide upon date 
of periodic inspection of the plywood 
wings and to reach a general agreement 
upon the method of making such exam- 
inations. 

Provisions of the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions and of the Department’s regulations 
governing the operation of scheduled in- 
terstate passenger services require the op- 
erators to make periodic examinations of 
their equipment and further allow the 
Aeronautics Branch to order its inspec- 
tion staff to “inspect licensed aircraft at 
any time and place.” 

General Agreement 

Since conditions under which commer- 
cial aircraft of any sort are operated have 
some relationship to the problems of 
maintenance, it probably will be possible 
to make only a general agreement on the 
frequency of wing inspections, it was ex- 
plained at the Branch. Range of tem- 
peratures through which the planes op- 
erate, the varying loads carried, the na- 
ture .of terrain flown over, the type of 
housing provided, and other factors enter 


‘this situation, it was pointed out. 


- 


The Fokker F-10 planes barred tempo- 
rarily from passenger use are built to 
carry 14 passengers, the rated gross load 
being 12,500 pounds, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce Approved Type Cer- 
tificate No. 56, issued July 30, 1928. The 
F-10-A, a modification of the F-10, is 
capable of carrying 16 persons, including 
the crew, and has a rated gross load of 
14,000 pounds, according to Approved 
Type Certificate No. 96, issued Jan. 29, 
1929. Both planes are land monoplanes, 
powered with three Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp engines. 

Tests Every 300 Hours 

Periodic engine inspections of all planes 
employed in scheduled passenger opera- 
tions must be conducted every 300 hours, 
the air line regulations requiring “com- 


plete overhauling and replacement of 
wern parts.” The Department has not 
required any periodic inspection of 


planes, it was said. but specifies that “all 
aircraft * * * shall be maintained to the 
highest point degree of operating effi- 
ciency” and that “air transport operators 
shall provide adequate equipment, com- 
petent personnel, and suitable facilities 
for the maintenance” of all their equip- 
ment. 


“rashes of six Fokker transport planes | 


owned by the Marine Corps were not at- 
tributed to structural defects, it was said 
at the Department of the Navy. These 


caused by personnel errors, it was ex- 
plained. The Marines at present are op- 
erating two Fokker transports. 

The plywood wings used on the Fokker 
“F-7” model, a 10-passenger monoplane, 
are described as capable of enduring all 


| longer. 





Canada to Begin | 
On Census June I 


Survey to Be Conducted by 15,- 
000 Enumerators, Says 
Announcement 


Canadian census taking, employing the 
services of 15,000 enumerators, will start 
on June 1, according to Canadian advices 
received in the Commerce Department 
from Trade Commissioner Harvey A. 
Sweetser at Ottawa. 

City dwellers will be asked 40 questions 
and farmers will have 254 inquiries to 
answer. 

The 15,000 enumerators who will con- 
duct the survey are expected to complete 
it in the cities in about a month; the work 
in rural districts will take considerably 
In addition to population, a cen- 

s will be taken of agriculture, mercantile 
institutions, employment, and institutions 
for the blind and deaf.—Issued by the De- 


partment of Commerce ° 


Tariff Discrimination 
Against Autos Made 
In America Protested 


President Asked by Motor 
Manufacturers to Seek 
Discontinuance of Alleged 
Indirect Levies Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
the Union furnishes articles used in car 


manufacture and hence they all have an 


interest in the maintenance of motor ex- 
port trade. The future market is looked 


upon as one which would insure profitable } 


employment for millions for years to come 

“It is only necessary to remember, that 
while we have but 8 per cent of the 
world’s population, we now have 76 per 
cent of the motor vehicles. Every nation 
wants motor transportation. The whole 
development of large areas depend upon 
it, and world use of motor vehicles should 
rapidly increase. 

Indirect Discrimination 

“Aside from any consideration of the 
effects uppn our business, as a purely 
selfish national matter, the speed of our 
export development must rest upon our 
ability to furnish the vehicle at a low 
cost. Through research and the highest 
development of efficiency within our fac- 
tories, and outside them, we have done 
everything we can to bring about the very 
lowest cost of the car and its upkeep. 

“But there are some things which only 
government can do and one of them is a 
reduction in the artificial costs imposed 
by indirect discriminations in certain 
countries. Excessive charges deny govern- 
ments the revenue which .the car brings 
them throughout its use, and restrict the 
ability of their citizens to use these new 
tools of progress, through the penalties 
which add to the cost and so limit ability 
to buy. 

‘The motor manufacturers of America 
do not ask for any advantage. They are 


}ready to undertake any legitimate effort 


’ ec |to promote the use of the vehicle. 
accidents, all occurring since 1924, were | . } — 


Field 
representatives of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce have already 
toured 


}ing upon the use of the vehicle and doing 


weather condtiions and collisions with “a | 


minimum of deterioration” in an aircraft 
circular published in June, 1928, by tke 
Ntional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 
Typical Foxker Wing 

Discussing the typical Fokker wing, the 
circular says “for eight years now this 
form of construction has been standard 
on all Fokker monoplanes and has proven 
so satisfactory in service that it is this 
part of the airplane that has undergone 
the least change during this long period.” 

Flexibility is the most important fea- 
ture of the wing, the publication said, since 
deflection under overload without perma- 
nent deformation is permitted and no 
rivets or conections can be strained. 

“The wing spars are built up of box 
section,” the circular explains, “with heavy 
laminated spruce upper and lower flanges 
and birch veneer plywood walls suitably 
blocked where necessary. The ribs are 
built up of birch plywood with spruce cap 
Strips and stiffeners and the entire struc- 
ture is both covered and solidly bound by 
the complete birch plywood covering which 
is glued, nailed, and screwed on. The re- 
sult is a wing which is not very 
in weight but will stand both regular use 
under all weather conditions and colli- 
sions with a minimum of deterioration.” 

Report Incomplete 

Daily line inspections by licensed air- 
men must be made of all licensed aircraft, 
according to the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions, while a periodic inspection by a li- 
censed mechanic must be made every 100 
hours. The daily examination must in- 
clude “fuselage parts open to visual in- 
spection,” while the periodic inspection 
must “ascertain the working condition and 
state of repair” of the “fuselage, includ- 
ing fittings, tail skid, and tail-skid shock 
absorbers,” as well as control systems, 
engine installations, and other items. 

Although Fokker Aircraft Corporation 
engineers, before their conferences with 
Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Sec- 


retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and | 


other Department officers said the old 
wing tested at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
had passed two tests in more than satis- 
factory manner and failed only slightly 


on the final test, it was stated on behalf 
of the Branch that no complete report of 
this investigation by Army Air Corps spe- 
cialists and Department of Commerce in- 
spectors has reached Washington. 







— Sl 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 5, 1931 





10 a. m. Fred C. Croxton, Vice Chair- 
man of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m. The President met 
with his Cabinet (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays 
of each week). 


12:15 p.m. The Attorney General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, called to present Rich- 
ard Bancroft and H. R. Johnston. 


12:30 p. m. The directors of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Roy D. Chapin, chair- 
man of the Board of the Hudson Moior 
Company, called to ask the President to 
make representations against the prac- 
tice of indirect tariff discriminations 
against American motor vehicles. 

1 p. m. John Moorman, of Indiana, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


5:30 p. m. The President at the White 
House received the Colonial Dames of 
America. 


light ° 


| velopments ahead 


all they can to assist in sound promotion. 
Expansion Foreseen 

“They 
expansion, which is one of the sure de- 
but as a matter of self- 
interest on the part of the countries in- 
volved they f that competition should 
not be permitted to make its way by un- 


el 


| fair advantages of discrimination.” 


Those who participated in the discus- 
sion were Mr. Chapin; Alvan Macauley, 
president of the chamber and of the Pack- 


|ard Motor Car Co.; A. R. Erskine, presi- 


dent Studebaker Corporation; 
Graham, vice president 


Robert C. 
Graham - Paige 


| Motors Corporation; Charles D. Hastings, 





chairman of the board Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation; William E. Metzger, vice 
president Federal Motor Truck Company; 
Alfred H. Swayne, vice president General 


Motors Corporation; L. A. Miller, presi- 
dent Willys-Overland Company; Robert 
W. Woodruff, chairman of the board 


White Motor Company, 
general manager, and Pyke Johnson, 
Washington representative, National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce. 


and Alfred Reeves, 


Two Court Vacancies 
Filled by President 


F. D. Letts to Get Post Resigned 
By Judge Stafford 


President Hoover announced orally on 
May 5 the appointments of former Repre- 
sentative F. D. Letts, of Iowa, as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, and of Maurice A. Soper, now 
a Federal District Judge at Baltimore, Md., 
to be a judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

Mr. Letts succeeds Judge 
Phillips Stafford whose resignation 
been accepted by President Hoover 
Judge Soper succeeds Judge 
Waddill Jr 

Full Text of Letters 

Judge Stafford’s letters of resignation 
and its acceptance by the President which 
were made public May 5 at the White 
House follow in full text 

“To the President, the White House. 

“Sir: Having attained the age of 70 
years, and having held under commissions 
and continuously since the 9th day of 
June, 1904, the office of Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and electing to avail myself of 
the rights conferred upon me by the stat- 
utes in such case made and provided, 
to-wit, section 260 of the Judicial Code as 
amended March 1, 1929; U. S. Code Title 
28, section 375, I hereby resign said office, 

“Respectfully 

(Signed) WENDELL P. STAFFORD.” 


has 
and 
Edmund 


“Dear Mr. President: Enclosed here- 
with is my formal -resignation. But I feel 
that I can not let g0 to you without 


a warmer and more human word. 

“I pray earnestly for your welfare and 
success, not only because they mean the 
welfare and success of the whole country, 
but also because, with great admiration, 
I am, faithfully and devotedly yours, 

“WENDELL P. STAFFORD.” 
Regret Expressed 

My dear Mr. Justice: It was with great 
regret that I received your letter of 
resignation today. I deeply appreciate 
your kind personal note of friendship. 

I must, of course, accept your resig- 
nation. At the same time I would like 


| to express to you the appreciation I have, 


and that I know the public has for the 
long and devoted service given to the 
country, and for the high ideals of the 


Federal bench which 
Sistently maintained. 
In the release from your responsibilities 


you have so con- 


| Of office, I wish for you every happiness. 


Yours faithfully, 


55 countries of the world lectur-| 


stand ready to meet the task of | 


Wendell | 





FLYING AMBULANCE FOR ARMY AIR CORPS 








the equipment of the Army Air 





Corps, is shown above. 





Basket litters provide 
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| Federal Election 


An interior view of the largest and fastest flying ambulance, designed and recently constructed as part of 


suitable accommoda- 


tions for three patients, and the ambulance is also equipped for treatment of emergency cases, especially 


| the kind usual in aviation accidents. 


| prise the airplane personnel. 


A flight surgeon and one attendant, in addition to the pilot, com- 
A speed of 150 miles an hour is claimed for its power battery. 


The flying 


ambulance will make its first commissioned flight in the coast defense exercises of the Air Corps, to begin 


at Dayton, Ohio, next week. 


+ 


New Flying Ambulance to Be Used 


In Defense Maneuvers of Air Corps 


Largest and Fastest Plane Hospital Can Carry Three In- 


jured Persons in Basket Litters 


The Army’s largest, latest and fastest 
fiving hospital will make its debut in the 
Air Corps Coast Defense Exercises which 
begin at Dayton next week and will ac- 
company the First Division of 670 planes 
on its demonstrations at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Springfield, 
Harttord, Washington and other cities. 

This winged messenger of mercy has 
comfortable accommodations for three 
| patients who are carried in basket litters. 
|The plane is equipped with a 525 horse- 
power engine and has a high speed of 
|} about 150 miles an hour. 
|speed is of great importance in emer- 
gency cases where patients stand in need 
|of immediate hospitalization. 

Aside from the pilot, who sits in a 
separate compartment in the rear of the 


}and one attendant. 
| While the hospital plane is not in- 
tended for the performance of major op- 
erations, it has equipment for treatment 
of emergency cases, especially injuries of 
the kind usually received in aviation ac- 
cidents. 

“The Army Air Corps has had several 
|}ambulance planes in the past,” said Col. 


Medical Division, “and the newest plane 
is the result of extensive study and pro- 
tracted experiments. : 
“The hospital plane is still in process 
of development but it is not far-fetched 
to visualize the ultimate aerial ambulance 
as a combination pharmacy and operat- 
ing room fully equipped to handle cases 
| where the margin between life and death 





This factor of | 


cabin, the ship carries a flight surgeon | 


|L. M. Hathaway, Chief of the Air Corps | 


has been narrowed down to such a point 
that not a moment may be wasted.” 

The task of looking after the 1,400 offi- 
cers and enlisted men who meke up the 
personnel of the First Air Division falls 
upon the shoulders of a staff of 17 flight 
surgeons headed by Maj. Coleridge L. 
Beaven who will be assisted by Maj. Eu- 
gene G. Reinartz. 

The medical plans for the exercises call 
for at least one surgeon to be stationed 
with each Bombardment, Pursuit, 
servation and Attack Group. When the 
division is in the air, ambulances will be 
handy at nearby ground stations while, 
where flying is done over water, speed 
boats will stand by with flight surgeons 
ready to render instant service in event 
of a forced landing in water. 

Col. Hathaway, in commenting 
these arrangements said: 

“We hope to have no crashes as each 
year the crash rate per 1,000 flying hours 
decreases but, on the other hand, we want 
to be prepared for any emergency that 
may arise in flying operations that cover 
more than 2,000,000 plane miles. In keep- 
ing with this policy of preparedness, 
thorough investigations have been made 
of hospital facilities in every area to be 
| visited. 

“Numerous physicians, including many 
distinguished members of the profession, 
have volunteered their services should 
they be needed. In short, should acci- 
; dents happen, we will be able to give al- 
most instant attention to those who may 
be injured.”"—Jssued by the Department 
of War. 


upon 


One-fourth a Retail Price of Bread 
Found to Cover Cost of Flour Used 


MapIson, Wis., May 5. 


Out of every dollar spent for bread at 
retail grocery stores about 25 cents goes 
to pay the bread manufacturers’ flour bill, 
according to the findings of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture and In- 


dustries, which has just made a survey of | 


living costs at the request of the Legis- 
lature. 

An analysis of the retail prices of bread 
in several Wisconsin cities during 1930 
was made by the Department. 
in full text: 


A study of the retail price of bread in | 


Kenosha, Milwaukee, Madison, Janesville, 
Green Bay, Superior and La Crosse for 
the calendar year 1930 indicates how it 
may 
factors incident to manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the commodity. 

| In making this investigation 14 whole- 
|sale bakeries in the above-named cities 
were visited for the purpose of gathering 
data pertaining to the cost of manufac- 
} ture and distribution of bread. Informa- 
tion with reference to price paid by the 
retailers to the wholesalers for bread and 
price received by the retailer from the 
consumer was secured by direct personal 


interview with 222 retail grocers in the | 


above-named cities 

Materials.—From the investigation it ap- 
pears that of the consumer's bread dollar 
a little less than 37 per cent goes into cost 
of material. Flour is only one of several 
materials used in the manufacture of 
bread. In addition to flour the wholesale 
bakeries use sugar, shortening, milk or 
skim milk, veast and butter in varying 
amounts in the manufacture of their com- 
mercial white bread. 

It appears from the information gath- 
ered at the wholesale bakeries that about 
one-third of the cost of materials that 
went into the manufacture of bread was 
for materials other than flours. In other 
words out of every dollar spent for bread 


at retail grocery stores about 25 cents 
goes to pay the bread manufacturers’ 
flour bill. eh 


During the year 1930 flour prices showed 
more of a decline than any of the other 
ingredients which were used in the manu- 
facture of bread. The average price paid 
by Wisconsin bakeries for patent flour at 
the beginning of 1930 was $6.23 per barrel 
whereas the average price paid for the 
same grade of flour during the latter part 
of December, 1930, was $4.58, showing a 
decline of $1.64 during the year on patent 
fiours. 

The average price paid by Wisconsin 
wholesale bakers for clear flours during 
the early part of 1930 was $5.33 per barrel 
whereas the price at which they were 
enabled to purchase the same grade of 
flour during the latter part of the year 
was $4.03 per barrel showing a decline 
of $1.30 per barrel on clear flours. The 
general price trend on powdered skim 


It follows | 


be apportioned among the various | 





during the year 1930 was downward. Pow- 


| 


Ob- | 


| fit, 


dered skim milk varied from 7'2 to 814 | 


| cents per pound at the start of the year 
and could be purchased at the close of 
| the year for a price varying from 7‘, to 8 
;}cents per pound. Sweetened condensed 
| skim milk showed a downward trend al- 
most in line with that of powdered skim. 
Shortening, salt, sugar, and yeast showed 
very little difference in price at the close 
of the year as compared with that at the 
start of the year. 


Shop Expense.—Nearly 18 cents out of 
every dollar spent for b:#ad is used to 
meet the expense incident to operating 
|the bakery. This includes such items as 
salaries and wages, jaflitor service, sup- 
plies, steam and fuel, light, power, ice 
refrigeration, water, shop supplies of all 
kinds, repairs to building, machinery and 
oven, depreciation and insurance. 


| 

| While some materials have shown a 
;marked decline in price during the year 
1930 we find that shop expense has re- 
mained almost constant. There has been 
little if any decline in wages paid to the 
employes of the large bakeries. Fuel, light, 
power, refrigeration and water have 
}mained constant 


re- 
as far as the cost is 
concerned. We find considerable variance 
in the percentage of cost at different 
plants as far as shop operation: is con- 
cerned. In some instances improved ma- 
;chinery has made it possible to cut down 
the cost of production. 


Items Included in General 
And Administrative Expense 


General and Administrative Expense.— 
|General and administrative expenses in 
| the wholesale bakery business during 1930 
;}amounts to over 5% cents of the con- 
sumers bread dollar. Under the terms 
general and administrative expense we 
are including such items as_ executive 
salaries, office salaries, travel expense, of- 
fice supplies, stationery and printing, post- 
age, telephone and telegraph, legal, asso- 
ciation and professional fees, insurance, 


ment. 


We find a wide variance in the amounts 
paid to the executives for salary. In 
one instance a plant owned by partners 
is leased to themselves as a corporation 
the partners charged the corporation rent; 
|the partners also allow themselves salaries 
| for operating the business. It follows nat- 
urally that the greater administrative sal- 
aries that are paid the lessor will be the 
amount of profit shown by the bakery. 
| Selling and Delivery Expense.—Nearly 
|20 cents of the dollar which the consumer 
pays for bread is used to maintain a 
highly efficient and competitive selling 
and delivery service of the whole- 
sale bakers. This selling and delivery 
expense incident to the _ distribution 





(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. | milk and sweetened condensed skim milk/of bread by the wholesalers is di- 


Radio Corporation 
Permits Withheld 
Pending Opinion 


Commission Seeks Ruling 
Whether Concern Must 
Forfeit Licenses Under 


Anti-monopoly Clause 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
refuse to renew RCA licenses. I think it 
would be a mistake for the Commission to 
take arbitrary action, however. 

‘The Commission should refuse to grant 
a renewal for a particular license and 
extend the other temporarily, if it sees 
and allow the matter to be carried 
up. I see no reason why the action shou!d 


be drastic. 

“The R.C.A. has done and is doing a 
great service in broadcasting communica- 
tion, and drastic action should not be 
taken without proper legal steps. This 
ought not to be a matter of revenge. 

R. C. A. View Opposed 

“T feel, however, that section 13 does 
apply. The language might be clearer, 
but the R. C. A. is wrong in its view of 
the term ‘guilty’ as used. It will be re- 
called that when Judge Morris in the 
Federal District Court in Wilmington ren- 
dered his original decision, R. C. A. coun- 
sel raised the plea that section 13 did not 
apply until there was a final adjudication 
of guilty by the Supreme Court. 

“Now that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to overthrow the lower court's deci- 
sions, the RCA is changing its plea, con- 
tending there has been no finding of crim- 
inal guilt. It was hardly necessary for the 
sectio nto contain the word ‘criminal’ 
any lawyer knows that no such definite 


language needs to be read into the statute. | 


I have no hesitation in saying that when 
I wrote section 13, the thought of limit- 
ing it to criminal actions never entered 
my mind and the idea was never discussed 
in Committee. 

May Strengthen Law 


“T have seen some suggestion in the 


press to the effect that the next Con- | 


gress might repeal the section. On the 
contrary, if the Radio Commission finds 
that section 13 does not apply in this 


case Congress is more likely to strengthen | 


the section so that no possible loophole 
will remain.” 

The Senator concluded that the De- 
partment of Justice suit now pending in 
Wilmington, and charging the R. C. A. 
with violation of the Sherman laws in 
restraint of trade in the radio industry is 
important, but is to be distinguished from 
the “Clause 9” case, which has caused 
the existing condition as to RCA licenses. 
such items as salaries and 


vided into 


wages of route managers, salesmen and | 
and al-| 


solicitors, advertising, discounts 


|lowances, supplies incident to selling, ex- 


taxes, and depreciation on office equip-| 


| 


repairs to all equipment used 
selling and distribution of bread, horse 
and wagon expense, and this horse and 
wagon expense is in turn subdivided into 
stable expense, horse feed, shoeing, har- 
ness and wagon repairs, barn rent, de- 
preciation and insurance on the equip- 
ment used. 

Further allocation of expense 
to the selling and distribution is the gas- 
oline car expense. This includes wages 
of the garage man, garage rent in some 
instances, repairs to the trucks, gasoline 
and oil, licenses, tires, tubes and supplies 
and not a smal litem is the depreciation 


press, 


on the automobiles and trucks used in| 
the distribution service. | 
The highly competitive nature of the 


distribution of bread on the part of the, 


wholesale bakers makes it a very expensive 
proposition; 


bakery goods. A plant to be operated 
most effectively must be operated to or 
at near capacity. In order to operate 
the plant to capacity the wholesale bakers 
have found it necessary in some instances 
to expand their distribution service to 
rural communities and in this manner 
they have come into more active competi- 
tion with others engaged in the same 
business. 

Bakers’ Net Profit.—After the wholesale 
baker has bought and paid for his ma- 


terials, has operated his plant, has met | 


the necessary items of administrative ex- 
pense and has maintained his selling and 


delivery service, he retains for himself as | 
profit 2.795 cents of the consumers’ bread 
| 


dollar. 

Retailers Mark-up.—Of the consumers’ 
bread dollar 17.56 cents is used by the 
retailer to operate his business, to meet 
his operating expenses, to take care of 
his delivery service, to extend credit as 
required by the consumer and to pay 
himself returns on his investment. 


in | 


incident | 


which expense is passed on | 
in turn to the ultimate consumer of the | 





_ Laws Declared to 


| Need Revision 


New Act Should Include 
Primary and General 
Contests, Economist Tells 
Senate Committee 


| {Continued from Page 1.1 
penditures show a marked tendency to 
increase and these outlays contribute more } 
‘ sas | 
| to machine politics than to the spread of } 
ideas.” | 
| Referring to the “dangerous precedent” | 
| established by the Senate in its method of 
denying seats to Senators-elect, Professor 
Beard said that precise legislation inform- 
ing candidates with respect to practices 
and expenditures which would lead to 
exclusion would obviate the practice. Be- 
sides these, there are other conditions de- 
manding legislative action, he stated. 

“First of all, the new law should not be 
called a ‘Corrupt Practices Act,’”’ he said. 
“Nobody can draw a clear line between 
corruption and honesty in elections. The 
act should be called ‘An Act Regulating 
Federal Elections., ” 

Inclusion of Primaries Advised 

Professor Beard further declared that 
the new law should include primaries as 
well as elections. “In a large number of 
constituencies, perhavs a majority, it is 
the primary and not the election which 
reeds scrutiny,” he said. 
the Newberry case does not preclude legis- 
lation dealing with primaries. At all 
events the thing to do is to put the issue 
squarely up to the supreme court and 
get it decided.” 

Prof. Beard further declared that after 
defining the objects of expenditures, Con- 
gress should determine the limits of all 
| expenditures in connection with each pri- 
mary and election. “The present rule of 
|adopting the State maximum should be 





| continued,” he asserted, “and the existing | 
| Federal maximum per voter (three cents) ! 


might be doubled to cover primaries.” 

In the next place, the witness main- 
| tained, responsibility for all expenditures 
| should be centralized on the candidate or 
|an agent or committee designated by him. 
_ Publicity for Reports 

Concerning the question of deficits, Prof. 
Beard said that “a beginning might be 
| made” by following the New Jersey law 
forbidding campaign managers to incur 
| debts for which they have no money. Fur- 
ther, he suggested a joint agency of both 
Houses of Congress to receive reports, to 
see that candidates make such _ reports, 
and to give effective publicity to reports 

laid before it. 

“Teeth could be given to the law by pro- 


| viding that whenever a candidate elect is | 


unseated, the candidate standing next to 
him at the poll is to have the vacancy,” 
jhe continued. “In my opinion, too much 
|emphasis cannot be placed on limitation 
‘as to amount. Every student of politics 
{knows that’ enormous sums go to hiring 
so-called election workers, and relatively 
little money really goes to fair considera- 
tion of issues.” 
Regulation Within States 

' Mr. Walker, in his testimony, stressed 
the value of the work within the States 
of regulating elections, referring particu- 
larly to his own State, Pennsylvania. “We 
now have a code of election laws before 
the Pennsylvania Legislature,” he _ said, 
which represents the ideals towards which 
we are striving.” 

Significant features of the Pennsylvania 

|plan to control campaign expenses are, 
| he explained, responsibility of candidates 
in primaries for expenses, definition of 
| permitted expenses, the limitation on the 
number of messengers, prohibition of pay 
for watchers, prohibition against public 
officeholders acting as watchers, prohi- 
bition against public officeholders paying 
political assessments, and the check on 
the expenses of candidates and the audit 
lof expense accounts. 

James K. Pollock, of the University of 
Michigan, continuing testimony begun the 
| previous day, suggested to the Committee 
that a limit of expenditures be established 
based on 4 cents per vote for Members of 
the House and 2 cents a vote for Senators, 
with a maximum of $5,000 for Members of 
the House and no maximum for Senators. 

A national committee of any party 

|}should not spend in excess of $1,000,000 
in a presidential campaign, he said, 
pointing out that expenditures in excess 
of $5,000,000 have been made by national 
committees. 





“In my opinion | 
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President Hoover to Confer 
With Department of War 


President Hoover stated orally on May 
5 that he would confer over the week-end 
at his Rapidan fishing lodge in Virginia 
with officials of the Department of War 
regarding various problems of the De- 
partment, including public works. 

The President said that he had called 
a meeting at Rapidan at which time he 
will confer with the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley; the Assistant Secre- 
taries of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne 
and F. Trubee Davison; the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; the Chief of Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, and the Quartermaster 
General, Maj. Gen. J. L. De Witt. 


Conference Is Begun 
On Teacher Training 


State supervisors of vocational agri- 


culture and Negro teacher trainers con- 
vened May 5 at the Federal Board of Vo- 








| cational Education for consideration of the 


problems encountered in teacher training, 
it was announced orally on behalf of the 
Board. 

The conference is being conducted un- 
cer the leadership of H. O. Sargent, 
regional agent for the Board in connec- 
tion with agricultural work among Ne- 
eroes. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia are 
represented. 


Federal Trade Commission 
To Resume Utility Hearings 


The Federal Trade Commission will re- 
sume its hearings on financial and other 
phases of power and gas utility compa- 
nies, Tuesday, May 12, when affairs of 
|The North American Company, a holding 
| company, New York, will be reported on by 
examiners of the Commission who have 
| gone over the company’s books of ac- 
jcount. The meeting of May 12 will be- 
| gin at 10 o'clock in the Commission's hear- 
}ing room at 1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W., 
| Washington.—Issued by the Federal Trade 
| Commission (P. U. Release No. 100). 
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JAMAICA 
GUATEMALA 


18-DAY CRUISE 
ROOM & BATH 


$250 
WITHOUT BATH 
$190 a $210 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room-and- 
bath” way. Every comfort on 
these liners of the Great White 
Fleet... wide, breeze-swept 
decks for dancing, deck games, 
promenading...all outside 
rooms... unexcelled cuisine, 
Three seitings weekly from Now York 


OTHER CRUISES 


Havana, 10-Day Tour* 
Jamaica, 13-Day Tour* 
Costa Rica, 17-Day Cruise. .$190 up 
Colombia, 20-Day Cruise...$225 up 
*AM Bxpemees lncbaded. 
Per bookies or imfermation call or address 
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UNITED FRLIT CO 


PIER 3, NORTH RIVER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| Or Local 
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‘Today’s low tire 
prices make it possible for 
the General Tire Dealer to 


your present 
~ 


tires to the Dual Balloon on 
a very favorable basis. Don’t 
risk the hazards of blow- 
outs and skidding when the 


safety of ex- 


treme low air pressure are 
so easily available. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Purity Standards 
Fixed for Food 


Colors Explained 


Dyes Required to Be Certi- 
fied by the Government 
Before Being Placed on 
The Permitted List 


By Horace Terhune Herrick 


Principal Chemist, Color Certification Labora- | New York City, asking for a decrease in| 


tory, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


Do you know that when you reject an 
article at the grocery or butcher shop ‘be- 
cause it doesn’t look right,” you are obey- 
ing one of the oldest instincts of the 
human race? You are influenced by the 
color of your food. True, an apple may 
be wormy or a piece of meat may have 
faults other than that of color, but al- 
most invariably the housewife will reject 
an edible, be it canned goods, meat, or 
garden truck, if the color of the material 
jis not what her experience or instinct— 
call it what you will—has led her to 
expect. ; 

A deep-seated psychological impulse lies 
behind all this. When man sought his 


own food in field and forest he was guided) Two-thirds in One Group | 


to his choice by the effect of color on the 
sense of sight and confirmed the results 
of his search by touch, smell, and taste. 
Later on, when crude cooking facilities 
intervened between hand and mouth, the 


consumer was still able to account for | 


every step in the process and was not 
hampered in his enjoyment of his meal 
by thoughts of “damage or inferiority,” 
whatever the change in appearance might 
be. ‘ 

We live in a more complicated age. Our 
food must pass through many hands and 
be subjected to many changes before it 
reaches our table, and it is no longer pos- 
sible in every case to touch or. taste the 
article which later appears in the home. 


Importance of Appearance 

Ever since the food industry has existed 
manuufacturers have recognized the im- 
portance of appearance, and from the - 
ginning have sought to replace the co! 
lost in the processing of those materials 
which were to be presented to the con- 
sumer in other than their original form. 

At first manufacturers were not ham- 
pered by considerations of toxicity, and 
used sulphide of mercury or chromate of 
lead interchangeably with harmless col- 
ors, the only criterion being a brilliancy 
of hue in the final product. Vegetable 
dyes were in many cases too dull in shade 
or, in common with the natural tints of 
the food, did not withstand the rigors of 
an industrial preparation. 

And then, about the middle of the last 
century, came the coal-tar dyes. Pos- 
sessing a range of shade and brilliancy 
of color far beyond anything found in 
either the vegetable or mineral kingdom, 
they leaped into instant popularity with 
the manufacturers of foods, and were used 
neither wisely nor well. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
coal-tar colors, as a class, possess all the 
characteristics of the individuals making 
up that class. Some dyes are exceedingly 
poisonous, while others are as harmless 
as table salt, so that it is impossible to 
deal with them as a group when consid- 
ering their use in foods. Each color 
should be thoroughly tested and _ its 
toxicity determinated; then, and then 


only, should it be approved for use ih | 


foods. 
Says Prejudice Exists. 

In spite of the foregoing, a prejudice 
against coal-tar colors still exists, a prej- 
udice that all vegetable colors are suitable 
for use in foods. 
coal-tar, vary as individuals and not as 
classes, and also according to their purity; 
so that it is a delusion to think that 
vegetable colors are to be preferred to 


those from coal-tar merely because of the | |) 


plant origin of the former. 
There is nothing essentially 


vided that no deception follows. 
partment of Agriculture 


standards of purity for coal-tar 
colors more than 20 years ago, 


food 
shortly 


after the passage of the Federal Food and) 


Drugs Act. 


It made provision for the use of seven 
harmless coal-tar dyes in the coloring of 
food, and devised machinery by which 
these colors could reach the public in a 
pure form. These seven dyes were chosen 
after a search of the literature had dis- 
closed the fact that numerous tests had 


proved the harmlessness of these particu- | 


lar substances. 


Since that time eight new colors have | 


been thoroughly examined, both chemi- 
cally and pharmacologically, 


been added to the list as the need for 


them was proved. The list of 15 includes | 
four reds; an orange; five yellows, includ-| 
ing two butter colors; three greens; and | 


two blues. This provides a very generous 
assortment, which can be combined to 
furnish all the colors of the rainbow. 


Of course, the placing of a dye on the 
permitted list means nothing unless care 
is taken to provide that the dye bought 
on the market is the same as that on 
which the tests were made. 
properties of a coal-tar color may arise 
from three sources: The dye itself, small 
amounts of other dyes formed as subsid- 
iary products during manufacture, or im- 
purities coming from the chemicals used 
in the manufacturing process. 

Precautions Taken 

Obviously, if a dye is on the permitted 
list, no apprehension need be felt about 
the first alternative, but vigorous stand- 


ards and constant supervision are required | 


to avoid impurities of the latter types. 
It was necessary, therefore, to establish 
due precautions by which the public might 


be assured that the permitted dyes were | 
These | 


up to the standards set for them. 
standards are based on specifications set- 
ting the maximum amounts of all types 
of impurities which will be allowed in 
food colors. 

Every manufacturer’s batch is examined 


to see that it meets all requirements, and | 


those batches which are up to the stand- 
ard are accepted as certified food colors. 
Anyone interested in a more detailed de- 
scription of the certification regulations 


and methods of analysis of food colors, | 


may obtain them by applying to the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for Service and Regu- 
latory Announcements, Food and Drug 
No. 3, and Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin, 1930. 

Since this procedure was establshed in 
1907, the certification of food colors has 
grown enormously. During the last year 
318,849 pounds of straight dyes, 36,646 


pounds of repacked straight dyes, and | 
As | 


331,023 of mixtures were certified. 
before stated, there is no objection to 
added color in foods, provided that there 
is no deception and that it does not con- 
ceal damage or inferiority. Under these 
circumstances and when the presence of 
added color is declared on the label, the 
use of artificial color is not objectionable. 
This fact has been recognized in assuring 
the public a source of harmless colors, and 
the word “certified” on the label of a 
package of food colors has come to be 
known as the Government's guarantee of 
purity and harmlessness to the consumer. 


(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an article appearing in the current 
issue of the “Commercial Standards 
Monthly.”) 





All dyes, vegetable or | 


harmful j 
in adding artificial coloring to food, pro-| 
Reoog- | 
nizing this fact, the United States De-| 
promulgated | 


and have} 


The toxic | 


| Tariff Inquiry 


-_ On Beans Planned 


Federal Commission Also Is 
Requested to Investigate 
Sponges 


The Tariff Commission May 5 announced 
it will institute an investigation relative 
| to “beans, snap or string, green or unripe,” 


and that a date for public hearing in con-| 


nection with this matter will be announced 
later. 

On the same date the Commission an- 
nounced it has received an application for 
an investigation of sponges, which was 
submitted by the World Sponge Market of 


|duty. The Commission also made public 
|a@ notice to the effect that the hearing 
| previously set for May 12 in connection 
| with the investigation into agricultural 
jhand tools has been postponed until 
June 12. 


Removal of Tonsils 


- Said to Have Varied 
| Effect on Children 





} 


| Found to Be Still Suscep- 
| tible to Head Colds Fol- 


lowing Operation 


It is estimated that 500,000 school chil- 
dren have their tonsils removed annually, 
Dr. James F. Rogers, consultant in hygiene 
|at the Federal Office of Education, points 
j/out in a survey of hygiene and physical 
} education, just published. 
Citing recent studies in tonsilitis, Dr. 
| Rogers calls attention to the fact that 


lin one group after being watched follow- 
|ing the removal of the tonsils, one-third 
still had sore throats and about two- 
thirds retain their susceptibility to head 
colds. Additional information from the 
| survey follows: ; 

At the low cost of $20 per school child 
}more than $10,000,000 is expended an- 
| nually for tonsil operations. This cost is 
|negligible if the results are forthcoming. 


| 1,000 Children Studied 
Dr. A. K. Kaiser, of ‘Rochester, N. Y., 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHsp WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTEeD States Daity 
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The National Bureau of Standards is gaging a large number of com- 
mercial bolts and nuts and s¢rews in connection with the Screw 
Thread Survey now in progress, cooperating with the sectional com- 
mittee on unification of screw threads of the American Standards 
Association, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 


illustrates the determination of the class of fits of nuts, by use of 


National Screw Thread Commission. 


The photograph reproduced 


rotates the nut is prevented from turning; this screws the nut on the 


a taper thread gage held in a lathe chuck. As the lathe spindle 


taper gage. 


somewhat more frequent in the tonsillecto- 
mized, but primary attacks of rheumatic 
infections occur less often. Incomplete 
removal of tonsillar tissue does not afford 
so good protection against the usual throat 
affections as does more complete removal. 

About twice as many of the children 
who retained their tonsils were found to 
have enlarged cervical glands and it is 
significant that this group had twice the 
| percentage with decayed teeth. The rela- 
|tion between bad teeth and enlarged 
| glands is well known. One can but wish 
| that, throughout the study, children with 
| Similar dental care had been considered, 
|for the removal of tonsils and adenoids 
| does not remove the possibility of infec- 
| tion direct from teeth to glands or a 
further extension of infection through the 
lymphatics. 


| Apparently 43 per cent of the children} 


who have had their tonsils removed ever 
had sore throat and frequent head colds 
}and perhaps not so many, since a child 
|may be subject to both conditions. Since 
; these are about the only affections defi- 
nitely influenced by operation it would 
; seem that with our present knowledge the 


For a three-fourths inch nut, when the assembling 
torque rises to 18 inch pounds, the motor driving the lathe spindle 
stalls; position of the nut on the gage determines the class of fit. 


Honey Protects Itself 
From Bacteria Spoilage 


Honey, unlike many foods which de- 
compose easily as a result of bacterial 
action, has a unique method of protecting 
| itself from spoilage by literally drying the 
organisms to death, 

A. P. Sturtevant, bee specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
|says honey has the peculiar and distinc- 
| tive property of absorbing moisture from 
anything that comes in contact with it. 
| A certain amount of moisture is necessary 
to maintain life in all living organisms, 
so when bacteria comes in contact with 
| honey and this vital amount of moisture 
is withdrawn, the organism dies —IJssued 
|by the Department of Agriculture. 








Coinage Balance in Africa 
Losses in the refining and minting of 
gold coin at the Pretoria Royal Mint of 


the Union of South Africa have been 
more than counter-balanced by profits 


Federal Weather 
Service Founded 


In War of 1812 


Hospital Surgeons of Army 
Were First Assigned Task 
Of Making Meteorological 
Observations 


Present work of the Federal Govern- 
ment in collecting and issuing weather in- 
formation is traced to orders issued dur- 
ing the War of 1812 by James Tilton, then 


records of climatic conditions, it is re- 
vealed in an outline of meteorological 
activities in the United States prepared 
by Eric R. Miller, a member of the staff 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
Station at Madison, Wis. 

In colonial times Benjamin Franklin 
utilized the post-office system—the only 


to gather information for research on pro- 
gression of cyclones and ocean currents. 
He procured his information from post- 


of issuing the data “nearly cost him all 
credit,” according to the review, which 
was issued by the Weather Bureau in Vol. 
59, No. 1, of its Monthly Weather Review. 


Early Assignment 


Assignment of weather observation as 
a duty of military surgeons was directed 
by orders issued April 2, 1814. The mete- 
orological work continued under the Sur- 
geon General of the Army until June 19, 
1874. After that date the military sur- 
geons forwarded their information to the 


Weather Bureau. 

“The Army medical observations are 
especially valuable because they are the 
earliest available in the West. Long series 
of records were kept at a few fixed sta- 
tions, but many posts were occupied for 
only a few years until the advance of the 
frontier carried them westward again,” 
Mr. Miller observes in his review. 


Additional information contained in the | 


review follows: 

The Surgeon General's office cooperated 
with the Smithsonian Institution in the 
adoption of instruments and hours of ob- 
servation and with the Signal Service of 
the Army when that agency began its 
meteorological work. 

Earlier, in 1817, Josiah Meigs, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, De- 


made studies of 1,000 children before and number for whom the operation Was sug-| derived from silver and bronze coinage.— | partment of the Interior, had asked Con- 


| after operation. The group was again 
|studied 10 years later, including those 
|with or without the removal of tonsillar 
tissue. 
| Outstanding benefits from the operation 
| were apparent in influencing the incidence 
of sore throats over a period of 10 years. 
Ten per cent of the _ tonsillectomized 
still have sore throat, while 35 per cent 
of the control children have repeated at- 
tacks. Twenty-two per cent of the first 
group and 30 per cent of the second group 
still have head colds, while a higher pro- 
portion of the first group than the second 
have infected sinuses and post-nasal dis- 
charge. The incidence of otitis media is 


slightly lessened by the operation. Laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis, and pneumonia were 
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Aldrich, Elizabeth. Daily use of ephemeris. 
78 p. N. ¥., Macoy pub. & masonic supply 
co., 1930. 31-7744 


Alexander, Horace G. Narcotics in India and 
south Asia. 64 p. Lond., Willlams & Nor- 
gate, 1930. 31-7799 


Alloys of iron research. Iron alloys com. 
Iron-silicon alloys bibliography, comp. by 
... 347 p. N. Y., Alloys of iron research, 
Engineering foundation, 1931. 31-7511 

Art index. Ist. ann. cumulation, 1929/30; 
author and subject index to selected list 
of fine arts periodicals and museum bull. 


lv. N. Y¥., H. W. Wilson co., 1930. 31-7513 
Astin, Marjorie. Mary Russell Mitford, her 
circle and her books. 159 p. Lond. N. 
Douglas, 1930. 31-7558 
Badt, Ernestine =. Everyday good manners 
for boys and girls. 128 p., illus. Chicago, 
Laidlaw bros., 1931. 31-7745 
Blanchard, Ferdinand Q. Jesus and world's 
quests. 75 p. Cleveland, O., 1930. 31-7420 


Bond, F. Fraser. Mr. Miller of “The Times”; 
story of an editor. 264 p. N. Y., C. Scrib- 
ner's sons, 1931. 31-7555 

Cabrol, Fernand, 1856. Prayer of early Chris- 


}+ tians, by ... Tr. by Dom E. Graf. 175 p. 
Lond., Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930. 

| 31-7426 
| Calleott, Mrs. Mary §S. Child labor legisla- 
tion in N. Y., 1905-1930. (Amer. social prog- 
ress ser.) 267 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931 31-7791 
Cooper, Sara K. . . Evangelism in Korea. 
(World parish ser., ed. by T. Clark.) 

} 95 Nashville, Tenn., Bd. of missions, 


p. 

Methodist Episcopal church, South, 1930. 
31-7747 

Directory of museums and art galleries in 
British isles. Comp. by Museums assn. 376 
p. South Kensington, Museums assn., 1931. 


31-7444 


Dunnigan, W. Practical stock market fore- 
casting. 92 p. Boston, Financial pub. co., 
1931. 31-7792 

Folsom, Jos. K. Social psychology. (Harper's 
social science ser.) 701 p. N. Y¥., Harper & 
bros., 1931 31-7790 

Gerdtell, Ludwig von. Miracles under fire, 


treatise for modern thinkers, by . . 
from German by S. H. Wilkinson, 
(Burning questions of the day.) 160 p. 
Louis, Mo., Bethany press, 1930. 31-7425 
Golden, John. Stage-struck John Golden, 
- and Viola B. Shore. 324 p. N. Y., S 
French, 1930 31-7552 
Green, Henry M. Outline of Australian litera- 
ture. 287 p. Sydney, Whitcombe & Tombs, 
1930. 31-7554 
Hall, Manly P. Astrological keywords, comp. 
| from leading authorities. 2d enl. ed. 229 
p., illus. Phil., David McKay co., 1931. 


| i 31-7743 
j ul. coll., Jacksonville. Centenn. celebration 
of founding of Ill. coll., Oct. 12, 13, 14 and 
15, 1929. 206 p. Chicago, Lakeside press, 
930 31-7507 
Keller, Edward L. They crucified and crucify. 
| 171 p. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1931. 


- tr. 
rev. 
St. 


by 


: 31-7423 
| Kephala, Euphrosyne. Church of the Greek 


people, - foreword by Archbishop of 
Thyateira. 128 p. Lond., Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1930 31-7427 
Knudsen, Chas. W. Relation between learn- 
ing exercises and immediate objectives. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. Il., 1927.) 
18 p. Urbana, Ill., 1930 31-7508 
| Kolbe, Fredk. C. Sacrament of confirmation. 
(Treasury of faith ser., xxiii.) 85 p. Lond., 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930 31-7421 
Lippincott, Isaac. Economic resources and in- 
| @ustries of world. 656 p., illus. N. Y¥., D. 
| Appleton & co., 1930. 31-7798 


| Monro, Harold, comp. 20th century poetry; 
Anthology. (Phoenix library.) 254 p. Lond., 
| Chatto & Windus, 1930. 31-7557 
Musser, Benjamin F. Straws on the wind. 


197 p. Atlanta, Ga., Bozart press, 1931. 


; , 31-7419 
| Princeton univ. Library. Benjamin Strong 
collection of foreign public finance. Rept. 
1929/1930 1 v Princeton, 1930 31-7512 
Racine, Louis Life of Milton, and Observa- 
tions on Paradise lost, by ... tr. by Kath- 
erine John. 158 p. Lond., L. and V. Woolf, 
1930. 31-7445 

| Rosenthal, George D. Measure of our faith. 
249 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 
31-7422 

Irma. Socio-economic composi- 
secondary school population of 
Chile (Thesis (Ph. D.)\—Columbia univ., 
> 1930.) 144 p. Santiago, Chile, 1930. 31-7509 
Sawyer, Newell W. Comedy of manners from 
Sheridan to Maugham; study of type as 
dramatic form and as social doc. ( 
{ee D.)—Univ. of: Pa., *1931.) 


Salas Silva, 
| tion of 


(Thesis 
275 p. Phil. 
31-7447 


gested might have been half as great. 





incorporated into the 


© 1931, Licastr & Myzrs Tosacco Co, 


| (Department of Commerce.) 


gress for appropriations to equip land 


Surgeon General of the Army, directing | 
hospital surgeons in the service to make ing net” 


country-wide organization of that period— 


masters and shipmasters, but his manner | 


Signal Service of the Army and the| 


offices with barometers and other instru- 
ments; the appropriations were denied, but 
he undertook observations on a modest 
scale, the results of which are now lo- 
|eated in the New York Public Library. 
| The first appearance of meteorology in | 
| the records of Congress was in 1838 when | 
|@ memorial asking for estbalishment of a! 
national weather service was presented | 
j}by the Pennsylvania Lyceum. In the} 
}same year Congress was asked to offer 
awards in proportion to the results ob- 
| tained through efforts to “make rain” by 
burning woodlands. 

In 1842 James Pollard Espy, who had 
been chairman of a joint committee of 
the American Philosophical Society and 
the Franklin Institute, entered the Gov- | 
| emmene’s service for performance of me- | 
teorological work. 

Espy’s knowledge of air currents led to 
his invention of a ventilating device which | 

| was authorized by Congress for installa- 
tion in the chambers of the Senate and 
the House at a total cost which was not 
| to exceed $500. 
By 1843 Espy had extended his “observ- | 
to a corps having 110 members. 
| He received an annual payment of $2,000, 
;out of which he paid an assistant, who 
aided him in the work of plotting daily 
| weather maps. One of his reports, de- 
voted to generalizations of the laws of 
| storms, had the distinction of being sub- 
| mitted to Congress as a presidential mes- 
| sage. 


Ship Logs Collected 


| Collection of ships’ logs and summariza- 
| tion of their contents were conducted by 
Matthew Fontaine Maury for several years | 
| following his appointment to the Depot 
of Charts, the work of which eventually 
| was organized under the Hydrographic 
| Office of the Navy. The data were used 
in compilation of “Wind and Current 
Charts,” which were issued periodically 
| beginning with 1846. These charts en- 
}abled merchant sailing vessels to shorten 
voyages, a service which was greatly ap- 
| preciated by merchants and underwriters, 
|who presented him with a silver service 
| in 1853. Foreign potentates gave him many 
medals and orders of nobility, and he was 
elected to 45 learned societies, 20 of which | 
were foreign. | 

With organization of the Smithsonian | 
Institution in 1846, under executive direc- 
tion of Joseph Henry, a corps of 150 
weather observers was organized and be- 
gan reporting in 1849. The number of ob- 
servers rose to 616 just before the Civil 
War, and reached 599 in 1869. 

Suspension of payments by the First 
National Bank of Washington in the panic 
of 1873 tied up funds of the Institution 
|/and compelled Henry to ask the Signal 
Service of the Army to take over the 
weather observation work. This was done 
Feb. 2, 1874. 

The Institution cooperated with 








the 


ee of Patents, then in charge 


of Government work relating to agricul- 
ture, reports on aspects of meteorology 
concerning agriculture being prepared in 
exchange for the franking of observers’ 








| by means of iron pins. 
| were supplements by disks bearing arrows 
| to indicate the wind directions. 


Smithsonian In- , 
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Organization and Functions of Research Bu- 
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|reports and ‘publication of information 


at Government expense. 


Arrangements for telegraphic transmis- 
sion of weather reports was made by the 


|institution with presidents of telegraph 


companies in 1849. This transmission was 
begun in 1857 along lines from New York 
to New Orleans and from Washington to 
Cincinnati. 

Weather reports were exhibited to visi- 
tors at the Smithsonian Institution by 
hanging pieces of colored card on maps 
Later the cards 


Contributions of the 
stitution to meteorology were summarized 
by Henry as follows: 

“Inauguration of the climatological ob- 
servations; introduction of improved in- 


struments; publication of extensive series - 


of tables; reducing and publishing ma- 
terial from all records since the first es- 
tablisament of the country; showing the 
practicability of telegraphic weather sig- 
nals; publishing Arctic observations, spe- 


|cial records and memoirs on meteorologi- 


cal subjects; diffusing knowledge of mete- 
orology through correspondence; and urg- 
ing upon Congress the establishment of 
a meteorological department.” 


Arising Observations 


In 1857, topographical engineers of the 
Army began to make observations at 25 
stations in the Great Lakes region. Re- 
sults of these observations, published at 
Detroit, and in reports of the Chief of 
Engineers, were forwarded to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This service ceased 
in 1876 as the Signal Service extended its 
observations over the same area. 

The duty of giving warning of ap- 
proaching storms was assigned by the 
Secretary of War to the office of the Chief 
Signal Officer. 

Beginning about 1884, a movement for 
conversion of the meteorological service 
into a civilian bureau brought a series of 
bills for that purpose before Congress. 
Transfer of the service to the Depart- 


;ment of Agriculture was effected by an 


act passed Oct. 1, 1890. 











ye youll find me sitting in on the office conference” 


Knee-deep.in a swirling salmon stream—or even deeper in some office 


problem—you relish the taste of a good cigarette. And the better and milder 
the tobaccos, the better the taste and the milder the smoke—that’s bound to 
follow. What you taste in Chesterfield is the flavor and aroma of the tobaccos 
themselves. Chesterfield’s blend and cross-blend gives you 


delicacy you'll find in no other cigarette. 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 


making of Chesterfield cigarettes, 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


a fragrance and 


They’re MILD—and yet 
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UT on the frontiers of Electrical America 

where rural electric lines are being strung 
to farms, the capacity for self government and 
neighborly cooperation of the American fron- 
tiersman has been born anew. 


The ability of the pioneer to carve new com- 
monwealths out of the wilderness finds echo 
today in the cooperation of farmers and the 
rural service executives of power companies. 


No finer examples of intelligent democracy 
in action can be found than in such negotia- 
tions and decisions. The soundness of rural 
democracy, the ability of the “town meeting” 
form of human association to grapple with 
questions presented by the intricate engineer- 
ing and financial features of modern electrical 
systems, has been demonstrated. 


The rural school house is once more the 
scene of keen debate as questions of costs, rates 
and the apportionment of charges are settled 
by the folk who want electric service. 


Complicated rate problems have been worked 
out by committees representing hundreds of 
farmers in wide areas with a complex diversity 
of interests. 

Inshort, the electrification of farms has brought 
into play those qualities which flowered 1n the 
frontier log rolling, barn raising or husking bee. 
Critics of democracy who assert that it is always 
incompetent to deal with technological and ad- 
ministrative problems of the machine age Could 
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learn much by studying rural democracy as it 
functions in cooperation with the engineering 
and financial executives of power companies. 


Rural electrification is a matter of opera- 
tion by management on the job. It is not a 
problem— it is a complex of thousands of spe- 
cial problems, varying from county to county, 
township to township, and capable of solution 
only by the men on the ground—the men who 
farm the farms—and the men who operate the 
power companies. | 


From this electrical advance there is spring- 
ing up acorps of public servants —the rural 
service men of the power companies— men 
who must know much about farming—a good 
deal about electrical technology— much about 
economics, finance and accounting —and above 
all they must understand men. 


‘The art of government in its highest form 
is the art of intelligent compromise by which 
men can be induced to sink short-sighted 
personal interest for the greater good to the 
greatest number. Nowhere is that art being 
more effectively used than in the electrification 
of American agriculture now being carried out 
so largely by farmers themselves. 


* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 
ties and to more than seventy thousand farms in thirty states. 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, “Harv ests AND 


Hicuuines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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Registry Denied 
‘Coal-O-Matic’ on 











Walla Walla River 
Diversion Opposed 


|Washington State Seeks Leave 
To Institute Proceedings 


Furnace Device 


Apparatus Feeding Solid 
Fuel Held Descriptively | 
Similar to ‘Oil-O-Matic’ | 
Feeders for Fuel Oil 





Against Oregon 


The State of Washington has just peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court of the United 
States for leave to institute a suit against 
the State of Oregon to adjudicate the 
rights of the States and their citizens to 
the waters of the Walla Walla River. An 
apportionment of the waters of the river 
and its tributaries is sought. 


An increasing use of the water in Ore- | 


Roy Cross gon for irrigation, particularly since 1920, 


|is alleged in the bill of complaint which 
| the court is requested to accept for filing. 
| This diversion is said to be in violation 
of prior appropriators along the stream in 


v. 
Wruams O1-O-Matic HEATING CORPORA- 
TION. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No, 2676. 

— oon <_< of Patents. | yived of the water necessary properly to 

pposi . 8383. 


irrigate their lands. 
Lp (Henry H. Sneviinc | 8a : a iF ‘ 
Tar comely. fer appellant; Lancpen| Unless the diversion is enjoined, the bill 


Moorr (JaAMFs ATKINS of counsel), for|Of complaint alleges that the lands in 
appellee. gt 

elere GrauaM, Presiding Judge, and | productive. 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LENROOT, | 


ae York | 
In Licensing Certain 
Private Detectives 


Garrett, J.—Appellant seeks to register 
“Coal-O-Matic” as a trade mark for use 
on devices for automatically feeding solid 
fuel, in the form of pulverized coal, to 
furnaces. Opposition to his application 
was made by appellee, who alleges owner- | 
ship, registration and prior use of “Oil-O- | sling bial 
Matic” as a trade mark for application 
to devices which automatically feed fuel 
oil to furnaces. , 
The opposition was sustained and regis- 
tration denied by decisions of both the 
Examiner of Interferences and the Com- 
missioner of Patents and the matter is be- 
fore us on appeal. 
Appellant alleges use of his mark since | 
April, 1926. Appellee’s registrations 
pleaded were dated June 16, 1925, and | 
December 28, 1926, respectively. Use was 
alleged prior to the registrations. 
No proof was taken by either party but 
a stipulation as to facts was filed in lieu 


thereof. : 
This stipulation, among other | 
shows the volume of business done by 
appellee over a period of several years, 
the amount of its advertising, etc. 
Distinctions Claimed 
Appellant insists before us that the goods | their business or occupation. Under the 
of the parties are dissimilar. If by this! statute persons so engaged are required 
he means they are not of the “same de-/ to, obtain a license from the State. To 
scriptive properties” we are unable to agree | qualify for the license the statute re- 
thereto. Both devices are for feeding fuel| quires that the applicant shall have been 
to furnaces—one feeds oil and the other | employed as a detective for at least three 
coal. It is not the particular materials | years, a member of the United States 
which they feed, however, that must fur- | Secret Service, a sheriff, or a member of 
nish the test in this case; the issue is not | a city police force of rank higher than a 


Regulation of Business of 
Furnishing 
On Character of Persons 
Or Firms Found Valid 


ulating the licensing of private detectives 
and investigators, involved in the case of 
Norwood v. Bennett et al. No. 784, was 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 4 without opinion. 

The appellants, Carlisle Norwood and 
others, according to the papers filed in 
the cases, are engaged in the business of 
| furnishing information as to the personal 


| Washington, who are claimed to be de-! 


| Washington will be rendered whoily un- | 


Information | 


The constitutionality of the provisions | 
of New York’s general business law reg-| 


character of persons and firms and as to, 


whether oil and coal are of the same de- | 
scriptive properties, but whether the de-| 
vices that feed them into the furnaces are. 
Surely there can be no serious question | 
about this. Obviously, they are of the| 
same class and, being so, they are of the | 
same descriptive properties under the} 
doctrine of Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. v. Hal 
Dick Mfg. Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) | 
1108, 40 F (2d) 106, and numerous other | 
cases decided by us since jurisdiction in | 
trade mark registration appeals was trans- | 
ferred to this court. California Canneries | 
Co. v. Bear Glace Co., 18 C. C. P. A. (Pat- | 
ents) 44 F (2d) 866, and cases re- 
viewed therein. | 

We think, too, that the marks are of | 
such close resemblance as that when ap- 
plied to goods of the same descriptive | 
properties confusion—particularly confu- | 
sion as to origin—would likely result. | 

“Without being descriptive, both words 
are suggestive. By the suffix “matic” it is| 
suggested in each instance that there is| 
something automatic in the device. 

The public might easily conclude from 
the marks, standing alone and nothing 
further appearing, that the articles were 
both products of the same manufacturer, 
since both are in the same field of ac- 
tivity—feeding fuel to furnaces. | 

We, of course, must consider only the | 
marks and not such other matter as may | 
accompany them in their use upon the 
products. 

After this case had been passed upon 
by the Examiner of Interferences and the 
app2al taken to the Commissioner of | 
Patents, appellant gave notice that under | 
the provisions of rule 154 of the Patent 
Office he would refer to certain regis-| 

’ trations which had not been theretofore 
introduced into the record and set out 
a list of 33 such registrations which do 
not appear in the record before us, and | 
which are commented on in appellant's 
brief filed in this court. | 

Products Found Similar 

We do not observe any expression in| 
the opinion of the commissioner which 
indicates that he gave these any consid- 
eration. It was proper that he not do SO. | 
Rule 154 did not authorize their intro- | 

duction in the manner proposed by ap- |} 

pellant. It provides that any official rec- 
ord may be used as evidence at the hear- 
ing upon notice given to the opposite 
arty before the closing of the testimony. | 

n the interest of orderly procedure and 

proper practice we once more invite atten- 
tion to this fact, and refer to what was 
said and held by us in Standard Oil Co. | 

vy. Epley, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents), 1224, 

40 F. (2d) 997. 7 
While, as indicated, we are in agree- 

ment with the final conclusion reached 
by the assistant commissioner in this case 


that appellant is not entitled to the 
registration sought, we deem it proper 
and necessary to say that we are not 


wholly in accord with his reasoning. 

‘As we understand his decision, he held 
that the specific structures of the re- 
spective parties are radically different; 
that the word ‘“ ‘Coal’ serves to sharply 
distinguish from opposer’s goods and its 
trade mark,” and that confusion would 
not be likely, in part, because of the high 
prices of the articles, but nevertheless | 
denied the registration because “the ap- | 
plicant has not only adopted the opposer's 
terminology, but has adopted its precise | 
form ‘-O-Matic’-, the hyphens separating 
the ‘O’ and giving this pecuilar character | 
to the mark.” | 

It may be here said that if the matter | 
turned upon the hyphens, appellee's mark | 
in the record does not show hyphens, but 
small circles instead. | 

We do not understand that registration | 
may be denied appellant simply upon the} 
ground that his mark simulates or closely 
resembles or contains a part, however 
prominent, of the mark of appellee. There | 
must be the additional feature that the | 
goods to which the marks are applied are | 
of the same descriptive properties so that | 





confusion would likely result when the 
marks are applied. 
Being of the opinion that the latter 


situation exists, we concur in the assist- 
ant commissioner’s conclusion and same 
is affirmed. 


Tariff Assessment Reduced 
By Half on Grass Bags 


New York, May 5.—The new Tariff Act 
rate on imported grass bags is reduced 
in a decision just announced by the United 
States Customs Court sustaining protests 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company of Bos- 
ton. The bags were assessed at 50 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 411, Act 
of 1930. Judge McClelland fixes duty at 
25 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1537(a) of the 1930 laws. This is a 50 
per cent cut and the first important re- | 
duction by the Customs Court under the | 
new tariff, according to records of the} 
court. (Protest 467416-G-16643.) | 


patrolman. 

The 
ground that the State has no right to reg- 
ulate a business of this character under 
the guise of exercising its police power, 


since it is not an occupation affected in, 


any way with the public interest, health, 
morals, safety or welfare. No attack was 


made upon the regulation of the private | 


detective business, but merely on that of 
furnishing such information as the appel- 
lants give. 


are arbitrary in that they are discon- 


nected from the nature of the employ- | 


ment. 

The papers also set up that the statute 
is discriminatory in favor of bureaus sup- 
plying information as to financial stand- 
ing. It was the contention of the appel- 
lants that such an exception “discrim- 
inates in favor of a large and powerful 
group furnishing the same 
as that furnished by the appellants but 


statute was challenged on the 


The qualifications, it was said, | 


information | 





| 
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CURREN 


L— Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ——! 





T LAW 


BANKRUPTCY—Preferences—Repayment by bankrupt corporation of advance- 
ments by president—Advancement of funds and repayment as contemporaneous 


transaction— 


Where the president of a corporation, within four months prior to the bankruptcy 
of the corporation, advanced his traveling expenses incurred during a trip taken in 
furtherance of the corporation’s business, 
| that he would be repaid, the repayment within three days after his return was not 
a voidable preference under the Bankruptcy Act, as a matter of law, on the theory 
that the debt discharged by the payment was a preexisting debt, since the payment 


under an agreement with the directors 
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‘Attorney Denied Tax Deduction 
|For Expense of Inquiry by Bar 


AvrHorrzep StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herern, Berne 


Appellate Court Disallows Item for Trip to 





UT COMMENT 8Y THE UNITED States Dairy 





Indiana Concern Not Taxed 
For Accounts in Illinois 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5. 

The accounts and notes receivable of a 

| domestic coal company cannot be taxed in 
Indiana, when its main business office is 
in another State and all coal produced 


+ 


Wane H. ELtis 
v 


did not constitute a preference if the advancement of the sum and the repayment | Davin Burnet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


constituted one transaction, and the question of whether there was but one transac- 
tion was a question for the jury, although several days elapsed between the time of 


the trip and the payment. 





BROKERS—Compensation—Unauthorized contract by officer of corporation—Ef- 
ithout knowledge of provision as to compen- 


fect of ratification by stockholders w 
sation— 


real estate and to agree to pay him for 


thereof in excess of a certain amount; and where such a contract was entered into 
by the vice president, in the absence of the president, the confirmation of the sale 
negotiated by the broker and the ratification of the employment of the broker by 
the stockholders of the corporation, without knowledge of the provision of the 
contract as to the amount of compensation, did not entitle the broker to compensa- 
tion in accordance therewith, but entitled him merely to the reasonable value of 


his services. 


Thompson v. North Star Muskrat Farm, Inc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28402, May 1, 


1931. 





Bridgers, Trustee, etc., v. Hart; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 53, April 29, 1931. 


Neither the presiuent nor, in his absence, the vice president, of a corporation 
had authority by virtue of his office to employ a broker to sell the corporation's | 


| 


making the sale all of the net proceeds | 


REVENUE. 

Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia. 

E. L. Bono for appellant; SewaLi Key, R. 
L. Wiiuiams, C. M. Cuarest, J. 
Evers, S. Dee Hanson for appellees. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, | 
Van OrspeL, Hitz and Groner, Associate 
Justices, 

Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 

Hitz, Associate Justice —This is an ap- 
peal from a decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals redetermining a deficiency in tax 
due from the petitioner for the year 1923 
amounting to $745.37. 

Petitioner, Wade H. Ellis, is a member | 
of the American Bar Association and while | 
in attendance on its sessions in 1922 was 
appointed a member of a special committee 
to make a study and report on criminal! 


H. Mc- 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Double indemniy—Accident—Death of insured shot | 


by brother—Anticipation of injury— 


A life insurance company could not avoid liability for double indemnity under a 


provision of the policy providing therefor 


| insured was shot by his brother while the 


had interfered in an altercation between his brother and the insured’s employe for 
the purpose of dissuading his brother from shooting the employe, on the ground 
that the injury which caused the insured’s death, as a matter of law, was not 
accidental, because the insured should have foreseen the danger of being injured, 
since the insured was not required to anticipate that his brother would shoot him, 
and the rule that an insured may not voluntarily assume the risk of that which is 
apparent or should be apparent to him was not applicable. 


Norris et al. v. New York Life Insurance 


Trade 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Devices for automatically feeding solid fuel in the form of pulverized coal to 
furnaces are of the same descriptive properties as devices which automatically feed 
oil to furnaces.—Cross v. Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


8. Daily, 556, May 6, 1931. 


injury “effected solely through external, violent, and accidental cause” where the 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


in case of death within 90 days after an 


brother was intoxicated after the insured 


Co.; C. C, A. 4, No. 3088, April 13, 1931. 


Marks 





(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. 





TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 
“Coal-O-Matic” held deceptively similar to “Oil-O-Matic.”—Cross v. Williams 


Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp, 





TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—How determined— 

Registration may not be denied appellant simply upon the ground that his mark 
simulates or closely resembles, or contains a part, however prominent, of the mark 
of appellee; there must be the additional feature that the goods to which the marks 
are applied are of the same descriptive properties so that confusion would likely 
result when the marks are applied.—Cross v. Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 556, May 6, 1931. 


theretofore introduced into the record and 


and discussed in brief, but neither Commissioner nor Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals should consider them, since, under the rule, official records may be used 





TRADE MARKS—Appeals to Commissioner—Evidence— 


After decision of Examiner of Interferences and appeal to Commissioner, losing 
party gave notice under Rule 154 that he would refer to certain registrations not 


(Cc. C. P. A.) —6 U. S. Daily, 556, May 6, 1931. 


such registrations were printed in record 





on notice only if given before the closing of the testimony,—Cross v. Williams 


Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


(Cc. C. P. A.) —6 U. 8. Daily, 556, May 6, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 
| DEDUCTIONS—Expenses—Traveling expenses— 
An attorney who was a member of an American Bar Association committee held 
| not entitled to a deduction for expenses incurred in connection with the committee’s 


| 


investigations.—Ellis v. Burnet. 
1931. 


receiving exemption under the statute be- | 


Awakened Interest in Hygiene Studies 


cause they also furnish information as 
to financial standing and credit.” 





Kansas Bank Case 


Is Denied Review 


Supreme Court Refuses to Act 
On Return of Bonds 


A case arising out of the repeal of the 
Kansas Bank Guaranty Act in 1929 was 
denied 2 review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on May 4. 
acted adversely on a petition for a writ 
of certiorari, by which review was sought, 
in the suit entitled Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank of Morganville, Kans. 
v. Koeneke, No. 829. 


The litigation, according to the petition, 
involved the right of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, along with 17 other 
banks, to have returned the bonds and 
moneys deposited with the State Bank 
Commissioner in accordance with the act, 
which it was alleged, were placed in the 
hands of the Commissioner “as evidence 
of good faith that the depositing bank 
would pay all assessments levied against 
it during its membership.” 

In 1929 the Act was repealed and pro- 
vision made for the return to the banks 
participating in the guaranty fund of “all 
bonds and moneys deposited with the Bank 
Commissioner as security for the payment 
of” assessments. In a prior case the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas upheld the repeal 
of the act, but declared the provisions 
for return of deposits invalid. 

Mandamus proceedings were then insti- 
tuted to compel the return of deposits by 
the 18 banks which, it was declared, had 
fully complied with the law in paying their 
assessments during the operation of the 
act. The supreme court of the State, 
however, refused to recede from its former 
declaration and denied the right to relief. 
The charge was made in the petition that 
such action deprives the banks of their 
property without due process of law. 


Tax on Malt Approved 
By Michigan Legislature 


LANSING, Micu., May 5. 


The Michigan House and Senate have | 


passed the bill proposing a tax on malt. 
The rate of tax would be 5 cents per gal- 
lon on wort or liquid malt and 5 cents 
per pound on malt syrup. License fees 
would also be payable by sellers, dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. 





Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces 


Promulgated May 5 
Leonard M. Gunderson. Docket 
44004. 

The evidence establishes the exist- 
ence of a partnership between the pe- 
titioner and his wife during the tax- 
able years. 

James G. Heaslet. 
29505. 

Loss sustained in 1921 on certain 
securities held to have been incurred 
in a trade or business regularly car- 
ried on. 

A. S. Siracusa Sons, 
50109. 

- Petitioner was affiliated with an- 
other corporation for the last four 
months of 1926, for which period it 
filed a separate return. A consolidated 
return may not be filed for 1927 with- 
out permission of the Commissioner, 
the short period being a taxable year 
for the purpose of electing whether 
to file separate returns or a consoli- 
dated return. 


Inc. Docket No. 


The court | 


No. | 


Docket Nos. 26828 and | 


(D. C. Ct. 


Appls.) —6 U. S. Daily, 556, May 6, 1931. 


Is Noted Recently in High Schools 





College Recognition of Credits Declared to Stimulate 


Courses in Health Subjects 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


The terms “health counselor” or “co- 
ordinator” have been suggested for this 
|}agent. “Health director” would do as well, 
and is in use in some communities. 


The department of education of the City | 
of New York has reorganized its scheme | 
of hygiene and physical education. It has 
prepared a new course of study in health 
education and has added a staff of 36 
special health education teachers besides 
the director and assistant directors in this 
field. 


In adddition each elementary and junior | 
high school will have at least two or three 
health counselors, who will aid in the ad- 
vancement of the health education pro- 
gram in their respective schools, 


An interesting and evidently profitable 
health project is reported from a platoon 
school in Newark, N. J. Experimental and 
control classes ere selected from grades 
6A.to 7B. Hygiene had been stressed as 
one of the subjects to which all of these 
pupils were exposed in the auditorium 
work. A true- false health - information 
test (100 questions )was given to all pu-| 
pils. 

The groups were also given the Otis 
intelligence test. Special health teaching 
of the experimental group was begun in 
December and health clubs were organ- 
ized in February. The teaching was trans- 
ferred from the auditorium to the home 
room. 

In May the groups were retested with | 
the same questions. At the first test the 
experimental group averaged a score of 
75.3 per cent correct answers, while this 
control group made 78.3 per cent. 

In the retest the first group scored 90.4} 
and the control 86.8. This experiment had 
the desired and expected effect. What 
we wish to point out here is that the re- 
sults of the first test tally closely with 
similar tests of health infofmation. 

A study was made in 1929 by a com- 
mittee on research in health education of 
|the Portland, Oreg., schools in the month 
of December to determine, “so far as a} 
written test can do this, to what extent 











Journal of the Court of | 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 5, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles 8S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 

rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
John W. Cox and F. Allan Minne, of 
Chicago, Ill., were admitted to practice. | 
Patents | 


Federal Mill & Elevator Co, v.| 
Mills Co. Trade mark for 


Decisions | 


No. 2714. 
Pillsbury Flour 
wheat flour. Argued by Mr. Edward S. Rogers 
for appellant and by Mr. James F. William- 
son for appellee. 

No. 2718 Albert J. Farmer vy. William S. 
Pritchard. Measuring valves. Argued by Mr. 
QO. F. Barthe) for appellant and by Mr, Wil- 
liam H. Gross for appellee. 

G. Egler. Im- 


No, 2752. Bx parte Andrew 
provement in Open-hearth furnaces. Argued 
by Mr. George . Helbert for appellant and 
| by Mr. Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office. 
No. 2727. Ex parte Joseph Slepian. Im- 
provement in thermionic amplifying device. 
Argued by Mr. F. W. 


No. 2729. Ex parte Wilfred V. N. Powelson 
and Warren Travell. Improvement 
ships. Argued by Mr. 
appellant and by Mr, 
the Patent Office. 





Howard 8. 


| Regular school, 


| appointed with 


Lyle for appellant and | 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. | 


in air-| 
Everett E. Kent for| Delaware Tribe of Indians: 
Miller for | 


the health work is stimulating correct and | 
healthful habits and attitudes.” 

The city averages for the 6A grade were: | 
84.2; platoon, 84.5; and 
for 7B regular schools, 76.1 and platoon, 
78.2. (For all grades somewhat higher 
scores obtained in regular than in pla- 
toon schools.) 

In Philadelphia, in a recent year, all 
grade A pupils were given a multiple 
choice test containing 40 elements “so 
constructed as to cover, rather completely, 
the important items of health knowledge 


| prescribed for teaching by the course of 


study for grade 7B.” The general city 
median for all pupils was somewhat over 
63 per cent, being the same for elemen- 
tary and junior high school pupils. 
The material in the tests used in these 
three cities and the method of giving 
them could not have been very different. 
Making allowance for the nature of the 
questions (some of which are very ques- 
tionable as to the answers expected) we 
can infer that something like 25 per cent 
of, our health information (which may or 
may not be valuable or even correct) is 


| not retained for a period within the school 


year and that probably 10 per cent more 
is lost during vacation. 

When we consider that the average 
grades of students in all their subjects in 
one of our eastern universities are about 
75 per cent, the results of our health 
teaching, without special drives along 
this line, are as good as we might expect. 

The health teacher, being more or less 


| of an idealist (and rightly so, considering 


the importance of health), is often dis- 
these results, but she 
should not be. Much of the child's in- 
formation in hygiene if not “inherited” 
is absorbed in family tradition, and to 
oust some of these beliefs (e. g., as re- 
gards the influence of “open” pores on the 
bodily economy) would require the ap- 
plication of Doctor Holmes’ crowbar, even 
if that method were successful. 
Probably most of the questions (not 
puzzling in their requirements) answered 
correctly are done so with information 
which is newly acquired or which corre- 


| sponds with the family traditions along 


this line. As confirmatory of this. general 
conclusion we would point out that the| 
results of teaching in ordinary schools, | 
in platoon schools and in junior high 
schools are about the same. | 


Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 





May 5, 1931 | 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice, and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- | 
jamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, | 
Associate Judges. | 
Cases submitted: K-444. Clay Products, Inc.; | 


L-213. C. L. Winecoff; L-332, O. 8. Reading. 
Cases arreued and submitted: J-281, Philip 


Mangone Co., Inc., by Mr. L. J. Altkrug for 
laintiff and Mr. J. H. Sheppard for de- 
endant; J-599, Mills Novelty Co., 


by Mr. D. 
P. Green for plaintiff and Mr. J. H. Srarnatd 
for defendant; D-417 and D-418, The Levering 
& Garrigues Co., by Mr. Benedict M. Holden 
for plaintiff and Mr. George Dyson for de- 
fendant; K-166; M. J. Whittall Association, | 
by Mr. Hal P. Cochran for plaintiff and Mr. | 
L. A. Smith for defendant | 

Trial calendar for May 6, 
E-353, The Dela- 
ware Tribe of Indians; H-222, Delaware Tribe 
of Indians. 


1931: E-493, The| roads, 


procedure and law enforcement. 
In that capacity he expended $2,745.15 | 


| expenses on a trip to Europe with other 


‘Employment on Construction Projects 


Europe on Survey for Association 





| in Indiana is sold through such office, the 
| Indiana Supreme Court has held in a 
| Case entitled Miami Coai Co. v. Fox. 


committeemen studying the subject es-| The company holds leases on mining 
pecially in England and France, as com- property in several Indiana counties, its 
pared with the United States. | main office is located in Chicago, and it 

He claimed deduction of this amount | 4S no business office in Indiana, the opin- 
under section 214(a) of the Revenue Act |{i0n explained. The accounts have a busi- 
of 1921 which provides: “That in com-| ess situs in Illinois and are not subject 
puting the net income there shall be al- |to the Indiana property tax, it was held. 











| tige of such recognition and activity. 


lowed as deductions, (1) all the ordinary 


|and necessary expenses paid or incurred 


during the taxable year in carrying on 
any trade or business. * * * 
The Commissioner disallowed the item. 


|as did the Board of Tax Appeals, and 


with their determination we agree. 

The petitioner’s trip to Europe had no 
tendency to increase his professional in- 
come, which is apparently contemplated 
by the statute, unless we consider the 
too remote effect on his professional pres- 


The item, if allowable at all, would have 
been so only to the Bar Association, if 
the association had paid the expenses of 
the journey instead of the petitioner. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals being without error is affirmed. 

Mr, Justice Groner took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


Increased in South Atlantic District 


Industrial Work Is Being Maintained in Most States, | 
Monthly Labor 


{ 


Some improvement was shown in em-| 
ployment conditions in March among the | 
South Atlantic States and District of Co- | 
lumbia, according to the monthly review | 
by the Employment Service, Department | 
of Labor. (An official summary of the re- | 
view. was printed in the issue of April 27.) 

Industrial employment held its own in| 
most sections, while seasonal advances 
were made in construction and outdoor 
work, the review discloses. The section of 
the review dealing with the South At- 
lantic district follows in full text: 


South Atlantic District 


(Including the District of Columbia and the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida.) 


District of Columbia 

Activity and employment in the ma- 
jority of the miscellaneous establishments 
continued on a fairly satisfactory level 
during March. Municipal street improve- | 
ment work under way provided employ- | 
ment for a large number of skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Forces employed in the | 
Department of Public Works that have 
been working on a five-day week basis will 
be placed on a six-day week schedule 
early in April. 

The surplus of labor included skilled 
and unskilled workers, clerical and pro- 
fessional help, and white and colored 
domestics. While there was a seasonal 
increase in the call for additional sales 
people, hotel help, and restaurant workers, 
the demand was below normal for this 
season of the year and an oversupply of 
these workers was reported. 

The various cooperating employment or- 
ganizations coordinating with the public 
employment office placed many people in 
temporary and a number in permanent 
employment. Favorable weather permit- 
ted progress on many private, public, and 
Federal building projects; however, the 
volume of this work was not sufficient to 
absorb all of the resident craftsmen. Per- 
mits recently issued call for the expendi- 
ture of $2,654,300. 

West Virginia 

Part-time schedules and some curtail- 
ment of forces continued in the major | 
industries of the State during March. In- 
creased activity and employment occurred | 
in a number of establishments; however, 
this was about offset by restricted opera- 
tions in others. Unemployment prevailed 
in the principal centers embracing nearly 
all trades, but the advent of Spring stim- 
ulated activity in building, and the con- 
struction of highways and other outdoor | 
work has absorbed many idle workers. The | 
local relief committees also found em- 
ployment for many workers. 

Virginia 

The industrial employment situation 
throughout the State showed little change 
compared with the previous month. Pro- 
duction schedules were stepped up in sev-| 
eral localities, with a corresponding in- 
crease in employment; however, this was | 
offset somewhat by the curtailment of op- 
erations and forces in others. 

Excepting those plants that were sea- 
sonally closed, the majority of the indus- | 
trial establishments were in operation. 
Building generally, due to favorable 
weather, showed increased activity, and 
a number of major building and con-| 
struction projects started, which offered | 
employment to a large number of men. 
The highway construction program and 
other outdoor work should absorb many 
workers in April. 


Maryland 

While the majority of the major indus- | 
tries were in operation throughout March, | 
a number of establishments located in the | 
principal centers of the State continued 
on restricted production schedules, and in 
many instances with reduced forces en- 
gaged. A number of canning factories 
remained seasonally closed. | 
A surplus of labor existed in most of the 
communities that reported, which em- 
braced nearly all lines, particularly build- 
ing-trades men and unskilled laborers. 
Highway construction, building, agricul- 
ture, and other outdoor work, which has'| 
just been started, afforded employment 
to a number of workers and will absorb 
many more as other work gets under way. 
A feeling of optimism prevailed as to the} 
industrial outlook for the immediate fu- | 
ture, 











North Carolina 

Manufacturing activity and employment 
in a number of the major industries 
throughout the State continued somewhat 
below normal. The majority of the plants, 
however, were in operation with close to | 
normal forces engaged, with several on a 
full-time basis and a number on overtime | 
schedules. A surplus of labor prevailed, 
embracing practically all trades. 

Building showed the usual seasonal up- 
ward trend, particularly highway con- 
struction and other outdoor projects, 
which absorbed many of these tradesmen. 
Increased agricultural activity also fur- 
nished employment to many workers. A 
feeling of optimism prevailed for the im- 
mediate industrial outlook. 


South Carolina 

(No general summary issued) 
Greenville.—The majority of the indus- | 
trial plants operated during the month, | 
with close to normal forces engaged in| 
most instances. The cotton-textile mills 
operated on a 55-hour-week daytime 
schedule. Work which provided employ- 
ment for many workers was started on 


| able was reported as adequate for all re- 


| cigar factory and phosphate plant oper- 
ating full time, the industrial-employment 


|supply of workers available to meet re- 





the construction of 35 miles of county 
Resident craftsmen were engaged 
chiefly on alteration and repair work. The 
surplus of labor apparent included textile- 





| 


Review Shows 





mill operatives, clerical help, and unskilled 
laborers. The farm-labor situation as de- 
scribed as satisfactory. 


Georgia 
(No general summary issued) 

Americus.—The lumber mills that had 
been on part-time schedules resumed full- 
time operations, and other plants main- 
tained fairly satisfactory schedules, with 
close to normal forces engaged in most 
instances. Theré was sufficient labor of 
all classes available to meet requirements. 

Atlanta—Manufacturing activity and 
employment showed little appreciable 
change compared with the previous month. 
While most of the industrial establish- 
ments were reported in operation, sev- 
eral curtailed their working schedules and 
forces. No new building projects were 
reported. Permits recently issued call for 
the expenditure of over $374,000, which, 
when under way, should afford employ-| 
ment to a number of building craftsmen. | 
The supply of farm help was adequate | 
for all requirements. 


Columbus.—A hosiery mill was closed! 
which affected about 200 employes. Prac-| 
tically all of the other establishments | 
were in operation; however, several were | 
on part-time schedules. Some mills} 
stepped up their production schedules dur- | 
ing the month and a number of plants 
maintained day and night shifts. 


Building included the erection of a hos- | 
iery-mill annex, several residences, and a/| 
$100,000 construction project at Fort Ben-| 
ning, which furnished employment to a 
number of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. The farm labor situation was re- 
ported as about normal for this period 
of the year. 

Macon.—The majority of the industrial 
establishments maintained fairly satis- 
factory operations; however, the lumber 
mills, brick establishments, and a num- 
ber of textile factories operated on cur- 
tailed schedules. A small general syr-| 
plus of labor was apparent at the close 
of the month. There was very little build- 
ing under way. 


Savannah.—The supply of labor avail- 





quirements. The majority of the indus- 
trial plants operated throughout the 
month on a fairly satisfactory basis. The! 
building of a new post-office structure 
provided employment for a number of 
building craftsmen. 


Florida 


| held are far from satisfactory. 


j}ing houses operated overtime. Several 
concrete-pipe and building-material es- 
tablishments worked on curtailed sched- 
ules. Other plants maintained fairly 
steady operations and forces in most in- 
stances. The labor supply and demand 
were fairly well balanced in some lines, 
while in others there was a small surplus 
of workers apparent. No large building 
projects were reported and building arti- 
sans were chiefly engaged on alteration 
and repair work. The farm-labor situa- 
tion was described as satisfactory, with 
only a small surplus of transient workers 
apparent. 

St. Augustine ——The railroad shops op-, 
erated on curtailed schedules with reduced 
forces engaged. Most of the other indus- 
irial establishments reported fairly satis- 
tory operations and forces. The surplus 
of labor consisted chiefly of railroad shop- 
men and workers usually employed in the 
shrimp industry. No large building proj- 
ects were reported. The harvesting of the 
potato crop in St. Johns County, expected 
to start early in April, should provide 
employment to approximately 6,000 labor- 
ers for a period of about 30 days. 


Delaware 


Ls (No general Summary issued) 
Wilmington.—A slight increase in the 


| volume of unemployment developed dur- 


ing the month. The surplus of workers 
embraced _ building-trades men, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, clerical help, unskilled 


|laborers, and those usually employed in 


the machine shops and car and  boate- 
building establishments. Although the 
majority of the plants operated close to 
normal, a number were on part-time 
schedules and in some instances forces 
were curtailed. One machine-tool con- 
cern closed, affecting about 100 employes. 
Employment increases occurred in a steele 
Gar plant and departmental overtime was 
noted in another. 

Increased employment in a leather face 
tory was Offset by a reduction of forces 
in a railroad car-repair shop, two other 
leather plants, and several miscellaneous 
establishments. Close to normal produce 
tion obtained in the majority of the tex- 
tile mills. Building permits recently is- 
sued totaled in value over $394,000, which 
when started should materially relieve the 
unemployment existing in this industry. 

Dover.—The industrial establishments 
were in operation throughout the month 


| except the canneries that were seasonally 


closed. Workers released from one indus- 
try were able to find employment, in many 
instances, in other more active lines. A 
heavy snowfall provided employment to 


| some additional workers and overtime to 


others. The erection of several residences 


| afforded work for approximately 80 men, 


There was a plentiful supply of farm 
labor available. 





Plan to Standardize 
Insurance Opposed 


Wisconsin Bill on Health and 
Accident Policies Criticized 


Mapison, WIs., May 5® 
Insurance representatives opposed a 
measure (A. 815, S. 390) to standardize 
provisions of health and accident insur- 
ance policies at simultaneous hearings held 
recently by the House Committee on 
Banking and Insurance and the Senate 
Committee on Corporations and Taxation, 
Assemblyman Stanley W. Slagg, who ine 
troduced the bill in the House, said the 
bill was designed to remedy conditions in 
the health and accident field which h 
Insurane 
men, on the contrary, contended that the 
business already is as well standardized 


(No general summary issued) and regulated as other lines. 
Bartow.—With the picking, packing,| Matt Maverick, representing the Mid- 
and shipping of the citrus fruit, straw-|land Casualty Co. of Wisconsin, and 
berry, and Winter and Spring vegetable| Ralph Jackman of Madison, were op- 


crops in full seasonal swing, and the 


situation was described as satisfactory, 
with the labor supply and demand fairly 
well balanced. Building under way in-| 
cluded the erection of several dwellings. | 
with the supply of building-trades men 
adequate for all requirements. Sufficient 
farm labor available. 

Jacksonville-—A number of plants, in- | 
cluding the grapefruit canning establish- 
ments, operated throughout the month on 
curtailed schedules with reduced forces 
engaged. Practically all of the other in- 
dustrial plants were in operation; how- 
ever, somewhat reduced schedules pre- 
vailed. Two plants operated overtime. 
The surplus of labor included nearly all 
classes of workers. The farm-labor sit- 
uation was reported as satisfactory. 


Fort Lauderdale-——There was an ample 


quirements. Seasonal part-time opera- 
tions were reported in the vegetable- 
packing plants. Construction continued 
on the Port Everglades project and on} 








ponents of the bill. They claimed the 
measure is inconsistent and not under- 
standable and that if enacted, it would 
destroy the health and accident insurance 
business in the State. 

Provisions for benefits due to loss of 
time and for losses other than that of 
time were particularly opposed. Oppo. 
nents declared that these provisions would 
add at least 25 per cent to premium rates, 
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the erection in the city of* several resi- > 
dences. The supply of farm help was 
sufficient for all requirements. | e 
Orlando.—Industrial activity and em-| j 5 erms 
ployment in the major industries were 
reported as fairly satisfactory. The ma- 
jority of the establishments reported close ere 
to normal forces engaged. The surplus of ever * " 
labor apparent was described as_ small. 
The farm-labor situation was described as | 
satisfactory. Se 
Sanford.—The celery washing and pack- | 
& WORLD'S LARGEST SHIP 
MAY 9 MAY 27 JUNE 17 
Exceptional values — 
noted cuisine—First Class 
$297.50 
“FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 
toPlymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. 
Minimum fares from $132.50 to $155. 
America ° May 13 June 8 
Pres. Harding May 20 June 13 
Pres. Roosevelt . May 27 June 24 
Republic June 3 July 3 
Geo. Washington June 3 July 1 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
as low as $105 one way, $185 round 
trip, Leviathan famous Grade A Tourist 
$122.50 one way, $216 round trip. 
Consult your local steamship agent or 
JOHN W. CHILDRESS, General Agent, 





1027 Connecticut Ave, Washington. Phone; National 7563 
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Building Projects ‘Service Cobirac 


ts Maintained 


Maryland Enacts 
ry! ‘On Annuity Policies 


Four Measures | 


On Insurance 


Increase in Capital Require- 
ments of Liability Com- 
panies Among Various 
Changes: Approved 





By Hazleton A. Joyce Jr. 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
State of Maryland 


Very little insurance legislation of gen- 
eral interest was enacted by the Mary- 
land Legislature of 1931, which adjourned 
on April 6. Only three bills were spon- 
sored by the Insurance Department, all 
of which were passed and approved by 
the Governor. 

House bill No. 84, which becomes chap- 
ter 214 of the Acts of 1931, amends sec- 
tion 17 of article 48 A of the Code, by 
requiring all companies, domestic and for- 
eign, that write any class of liability in- 
surance to have a minimum capital of 
$250,000, all shares to be of one class, 
and to have a nominal or par value, and 
a minimum surplus of $125,000. Prior to 
this act, companies writing liability in- 
surance were required to'have only $100,- 
000 capital and $100,000 surplus, provided 
they did not also write one or more of 
the additional lines of compensation in- 
surance or fidelity or surety bonds. 

House Bill No. 85, which becomes chap- 
ter 181, amends section 144 of said article 
by reducing the fees for agents of foreign 
reciprocal exchanges or _ interinsurers 
from $5.00 to $2.00, thus making a uniform 
rate of $2.00 for fees for agents of all 
classes of foreign companies. 

House Bill No. 223, enacted as chapter 
530, adds 16 new sections to article 48 A, 
numbered from 184 to 199, both inclusive, 
and provides for the licensing and super- 
vision of companies writing a class of en- 
cowment contracts referred to in the act 
as “installment accumulation contracts.’ 


Change in Tax Rate 


Another bill, not sponsored by the In- 
surance Department, but unopposed by 
the Department, was House Bill Ne. 323, 
which passed and was approved by the 
Governor and becomes chapter 212. This 
act changes the rate of taxation of do- 
mestic title insurance companies, so as to 
make their share of stock subject to the 
same rates of taxation as those applying 
to domestic casualty companies, viz: Reg- 
ular State tax rate for State purposes, and 
$1.00 and no more on each $100.00 of as- 


sessed value for county and or city pur | 


poses. 

Only one of the above bills, which are all 
of the insurance bills that passed, is re- 
garded as being particularly important, 
and that is the bill relating to companies 
writing “installment accumulation con- 
tracts.” This is a class of business that 
is being written in this State in large 
volume, especially by several companies 
of other States. Banking and insurance 
laws prior to the passage of this act, in 
the opinion of the Attorney General, were 
not applicable to this class of companies, 


and it was deemed important that suitable | 


provisions should be enacted to govern 
the companies writing this class of con- 
tract. 

The following bills failed of passage: 

House Bill No. 16, providing for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

House Bills Nos. 83 and 86 proposed to 
amend sections 19 and 28, respectively, of 
the insurance article, by reyuiring de- 
posits to be made ‘by fire insurance com- 
panies as a condition precedent to re- 
ceiving authority to do business in Mary- 
land, section 19 requiring domestic com- 
panies to deposit $100,000 of approved se- 
curities with the Treasurer of Maryland, 
and section 28 requiring a like deposit by 
foreign companies or the furnishing of a 
certificate from the proper official of its 
home State, or some other State, that it 
has a general deposit of at least $100,000 
in such other State. These bills were not 
reported out of the House Committee on 
Insurance and Loans. 

House Bill 135 and Senate Bill No. 121 
were identical in their provisions. These 
bills proposed to add a new section to the 
insurance article, under the subtitle “Fire 
Insurance,” to be numbered 78-A, and 
provided for the levying of a tax of 2 per 
cent on all fire insurance premiums writ- 
ten in this State, in addition to the pres- 


ent 2 per cent tax on such premiums, the | 


additional tax to be used exclusively for 
the purpose of assisting in the maintain- 
ing of voluntary fire companies in the 
State. These bills were actively opposed 
by this Department, and were killed in 
the House. 

Taxation of Stock 


House Bill No. 307, proposing a change 
in the rate of taxation of the shares of 
capital stock of domestic fire or marine 
insurance companies from the present rate 
of $1 on each $100 of assessed value to 
25 cents on each $100 of such value for 
county and/or city purposes. 

House Bill No. 534 proposed to repeal 
and reenact section 39 of the insurance 
article, substituting for the present method 
of taxing the shares of stock of domestic 
life, fire and marine insurance companies 
a tax on the premiums of such companies 
written in this State and a franchise tax 
on such companies having capital stock. 

House bill No. 186 proposed to add a 
new section to Article 48 A, under the sub- 
title “Life, Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” to be numbered 103A, and provided 
that whenever the beneficiary of an insur- 
ance policy, by assignment addressed to 
the company, authorized the payment by 
the company of an amount not exceeding 
$500 for funeral expenses rendered the 
insured decedent, the company shall pay 
the amounts named in such assignment to 
the undertaker out of the proceeds of 
the policy. 

House bill No. 297 proposed to repeal 
and reenact section 118 of Article 48A 
by providing that certain fees or commis- 
sions in connection with the purchase or 
sale of securities, or the making of invest- 
ments for insurance companies by the offi- 
cers or directors of such companies shall 
not be considered as benefiting within the 
meaning of said section. 





Interest on Compensation 
Required in Pennsylvania 


HAaArrIsBurG, Pa., May 5. 

The provision of section 410 of the 
Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation 
law which requires the payment of 6 per 
cent interest on the amounts of com- 


pensation actually due at the time the) 


first payment is made after adjudication 


in favor of the claimant by the State! 


Workmen's Compensation Board is to be 
strictly enforced, according to an order 
just issued by the Board to all workmen's 
compensation referees. 

The Board pointed out that the pay- 
ment of interest was made mandatory 
by a 1927 amendment to the Compensa- 
tion Act but has “been treated virtually 
as a scrap of paper.” Its purpose, ac- 
cording to the Board, is “to prevent un- 
due prolongation of compensation litiga- 
tion to the harassment of claimants.” 

All referees were directed to incorporate 
in their future orders provision that in-. 
terest shall be paid on accumulated sums 


| holds the position of the State Insurance | 


Forms Providing for Return of 
Entire Single Premium 
Held Invalid 


Autpany, N. Y., May 5.| 
A ruling of the Attorney General up- 





Department that single premium annuity 
policy forms providing for the return m 
the entire premium in case of death or 
surrender may not be issued or delivered 
in the State, according to an announce-| 
ment by the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick. The 
statement follows in full text: | 
On Dec. 9, 1929, the New York Insur-| 
ance Department withdrew approval of 
all single premium annuity policy forms | 
providing for the return of the entire 
premium (less a small expense charge) 
in case of death or surrender. The rea-/| 
sons given were that the contracts were 
in the nature of a banking, and not an 
j} insurance, transaction. The risk to the 
;}company of any loss on account of the 
death or the continuance of the life of 
the insured was practically absent. 
Early in 1931 the Superintendent of In- 
surance, upon a request that he do so, 
| submitted the question as to the right of 
la life insurance company to issue such 
a single premium annuity form to the 
Attorney General of this State for his 
opinion. Such an opinion has recently 
been rendered and upholds the Depart- 
ment’s position. Under this opinion and 
under the Department’s ruling, companies 
of other States are prevented from de- 
livering such policies in this State and 
domestic companies from issuing such 
contracts in New York for delivery either 
in this State or any other jurisdiction. 


Contract With Utility 
To Be Terminate 
By Tennessee City 





State Commission Allows 
Springfield to Take Serv- 
ice From Another Elec- 
tric Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 5. 
The City of Springfield has a right to 
terminate its contract with the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. for electric service to 
the municipal plant and take service from 
the Tennessee Light & Power Co., ac- 
cording to an order just issued by the 
State Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., which 
has been rendering the sérvice since 1924, 
alleged that the city and the other com- 
pany had entered into a “secret com-| 
pact” which would deprive the former of | 
its legitimate business and would create) 
taxable values outside the State, the Ten- 
nessee Light & Power Co. being a Ken-| 
| tucky Corporation. 





In Many State 


Contracts for Week Total 
More Than 200 With 
Cost of $87,042,515, 


Says Eniployment Group 


More than 200 construction 


ployment last 
vice chairman of the Committee. Con- 
tracts reported were for public and semi- 
public construction and included 38 States 
and the District of Columbia. The total 
reported to the Committee since Dec. 1 
now stands at $1,376,209,853. 

A summary of the Committee's an- 
nouncement was published in the issue of 
May 5. The statement follows in full text: 


The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 


Alabama: Maxwell Field,» field shop, 
$100,00¢ 

Arkansas: Van Buren, high _ school, 
| $25,000. 

California: Bellflower, sewer, $125,000; 
Los ‘Angeles, improving streets, $31,950; 


Norwalk, quarters at State Hospital, $52,- 
465; Santa Barbara, junior high school, 
$500,000; Tehama and Shasta counties, 
street surfacing and culvert, $131,281; Los 
Angeles, sewers, $209,530 and two sludge 
tanks, $106,070; Monterey, academic build- 
ing, $80,000; San Francisco, war memorial, 
$4,000,000. 

Colorado: Brighton, pipe line to con- 
nect Brighton with natural gas, $100,000; 
Ordway, power substation enlargement, 
$35,000. 

_Connecticut: West Haven, school addi- 
tion, $100,000; Ne London, five piers, $135,- 
000; Norwalk, sewage plant $1,000,000; 
Bridgeport, office building, $200,000; Hart- 
ford, South Meadows dike, $1,500,000. 

District of Columbia: Work on high 
school athletic field, $100,000, and hydrau- 
lic laboratory, $294,887. 

Georgia: Newnan, water tank, $30,000. 

Idaho: Boise, airplane station, $50,000. 

Illinois: Winnebago County, two jobs of 
road work, $41,553 and $95,036; Jackson- 
vill, boys’ dormitory, $48,140; Great Lakes, 
detention unit addition, $105,000; Evan- 
ston, school, $40,503; Rockton, school, $30,- 
000; Woodstock, seage plant, $100,000. 

Indiana: Porter County, paving, $8,550; 
Anderson, road work, $109,732; Lawrence- 
burg, sewer system and plant, $150,000; 
New Castle, two jobs of road work, $197,- 
000 and $91,000; St. Meinard, college 


chapel, $150,000; Fort Benjamin Harrison, | 


officers’ quarters, 885,000. 


Nine Projects in Iowa 


Iowa: Mason City, Federal 
and Federal court, $385,000; Atlantic, com- 
munity building competition, $40,530; Iowa 
City, grade school, $32,759; Lake Mills, 
paving, $25,000; Nevada, road graveling, 
$42,480; Nevada, high school, $46,500; 
Primghar, road grading, $26,700; Onawa, 
county road grading, $25,628; Des Moines, 
water main extension, $250,000. 

Kansas: Kansas City, paving, $25,462, 
and track improvements, $564,000; Ford 
County, power plant, $750,000. 





Revocation Permitted 
| The Commission, however, found that 


the contract under which service has been | 
| rendered to the city since 1924 contained 
a clause permitting its revocation an six 
months’ notice at the expiration of five| 
years, and that such notice had been! 
given by the city, terminating the con- 
| tract as of Aug. 15, 1931. | 
It was stated by the Commission in its 
|order that the evidence made it appear | 
| “that the services heretofore furnished | 
the City of Springfield by the Tennessee | 
Electric Power Co. have not been satis- 
| factory and that the said Tennessee Elec- 
| tric Power Co. has neglected or failed, 
after notice by representatives of Spring- 
| field, to make such improvements as were 
|mecessary to afford adequate, reasonable 
and satisfactory service.” 
The commission therefore approved a! 
new contract between the city and the 
|Tennessee Light & Power Co., effective 
Aug. 1, 1931, under which the latter will 
supersede the Tennessee Electric Power 
i in furnishing service to the municipal 
| plant. 
| The 
| approve 


Commission, however, refused to 
2 a part of the contract fixing rates 
jfor the service, reserving to itself the 
|right to revise the rates at such time 
| in the future as the Commission may deem 
necessary or advisable. 


‘Measure to Redistrict 
Missouri Not Enacted 


State to Elect Congressional 


z | 
Representatives at Large 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 5. 
| The 56th Missouri Legislature adjourned 
May 3 without reenacting a congressional 
reapportionment law. A bill was passed 
by both branches but was vetoed by Gov- 
lernor Henry S. Caulfield. The State’s 13 
| Representatives in Congress will be elected 
in 1932 from the State at large. 

The Legislature did not adjourn sine 
die because of the pending trial in the 
Senate of the State Treasurer, Larry 
Brunk, on impeachment charges brought 
by the House. The Senate will reconvene 
for the trial on May 18, while the House 
recessed until June 2. 

The session passed a bill increasing the 
State income tax on a graduated scale 
of from 1 to 4 per cent, a bill regulating 
the size of motor vehicles on the highways, 
a bill placing all buses and trucks under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission, a bill creating a State high- 
way patrol, a bill appropriating $250,000 
for relief of drought sufferers, and a bill 
}adding about $3,250,000 annually to school 
|funds. All of these measures have been 
approved by the Governor. 
| The House passed 210 bils, but only 
75 of these were passed by the Senate. 
|The Senate passed 106 bills and all were 
accepted by the House. These included 
51 bills repealing obsolete laws as recom- 
mended by the Statute Revision Com- |! 
mittee. 


New York Superintendent 
Will Address Insurers 


New York, N. Y., May 5. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, announced May 
4 that he has sent invitations to insur- | 
ance company Officials and a few repre- | 
sentatives of the agency and brokerage | 
field to a meeting in the State Office 
Building May 7. The letter of invitation 
follows in full text: 

I am inviting a group of insurance com- 
pany officials and a few representatives 
of the agency and brokerage field to at-| 
tend a meeting which I will address at 
2 p. m. Thursday, May 7, at the State 
Office Building, 80 Center Street, New 
York City. It is my intention to talk on 
subjects of interest to those invited. If} 





Kentucky: Louisville, water main to 
Glenview, $150,000. 


Louisiana: Hallbauer, post office, $104,- | 


000; Barksdale Field, 42 officers’ quarters, 
3 barrack buildings and noncom. quarters, 
$1,265,110; earthwork on Mississippi River, 
$52,125; earthwork, Fairfield levee and Da- 
vis Louisia levee, $97,680; Luling, high 
school, $29,896; Bossier Parish, barracks, 
$843,000 and officers’ quarters, $825,000; 
New Orleans, locks across Harvey Canal 
oa with Mississippi River, $686,- 

Maryland: Baltimore, grading and pav- 
ing, $31,766; street paving, $30,000; Col- 
lege Park, field house, $40,000. 

Massachusetts: Boston, repairing bridge, 
$25,000; waterworks and tunnel, $4,978,031; 
Great Barrington, bridge, $25,000; Leomin- 
ster, school addition, $36,793; Malden, 
comfort station, $25,000; Marlboro, school, 
$150,000; Newburyport, memorial tower, 
$25,000; Tisbury, wharf, $40,000; Barnsta- 
ble, road _ surfacing, $58,000; Braintree 
sewers, $600,000, 

Six Projects in Michigan 

Michigan: Detroit, electric power serv- 
ice system, $983,320; Hillsdale County, 
graveling two roads, $22,852: Berrien 
County, road graveling, $165,522: Albion, 
road work, $25,705; Muskegon County, 
graveling roads, $30,000; Emmet County, 
road work, $65,000. 

Minnesota: Dakota County, dredging, 
$29,295; Hennepin County, grading, $35,- 


000; Nobles County, road building, $84,000. | 


Mississippi: Itawamba County, drain- 
age work, $40,000; Vicksburg, paving in 
Vicksburg National Park, $33,020. 

Missouri: Appleton City, gas distribu- 
tion system, $35,000; St. Louis, grading, 
$27,572; Augusta Bend, piling dikes, $345,- 


1057; Cora Island, piling dikes, $261,196. 


Montana: Great Falls, church, $110,000; 
Great Falls, pumping ~ plant, $177,577: 
Miles City, grading, paving and draining, 
$230,376; Great Fails, filtration and pump- 
ing plant, $315,000; Miles City, paving 
projects, $388,000. 

Nebraska: Ogallala, paving, $30,000. 

New Hampshire: Exter,* central heating 
plant, $40,000. 

New Jersey : Newark, sewer, $444,614: 
Pennsauken Township, standpipe $37,060: 
Manasquan, high school, $233,236: Clarks- 
boro, water plant, $47,000; Philippsburg 
high school, $150,000; Point Pleasant, 
boardwalk, $25,000; Ridgefield, eliminating 
grade crossing, $105,247; Elizabeth, sewer, 
$28,000; Essex Co., paving? $78,181; Perth 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


‘Seasonal Decrease Noted in Output 


Of Electricity by Utility Power Plants 





Daily Production Showed L 


March, Says Geological Survey 


The decrease in the average daily pro- 
duction of electricity in the United States 
from February to March this year 
considerably less than the normal de- 
crease, according to the monthly state- 
ment of the Geological Survey, made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Interior 
May 5. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 


the United States in March was 253,600,- | 


000 kilowatt-Rours, 0.8 per cent less than 
the daily output for February. The nor- 
mal decrease in the daily production from 
February to March is about 2 per cent. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity in March was about 1 per cent less 
than in January. In 1930 the average for 
March was about 5 per cent less than in 
January of the same year. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power in March 
was about 9 per cent larger than in Feb- 


in conformity with this amendment to the| you can do so I would appreciate your/ruary. The normal increase is about 7 


act. 


‘attending this meeting. | 


per cent. 


projects 
totaling $87,042,515 were reported to the) 
President's Emergency Committee for Em- | 
week, according to an-| 
;}nouncement May 4 by Fred C. Croxton, 


post office | 


was | 
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‘Are Announced By Northeast Utility Described 


S Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry * 


Relates to New England Power Association | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 18 by | 
Edwin T. Harris, accountant for the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of | 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of May 4, continued in the 
issue of May 5, and proceeds as fol- | 
lows: | 
Q. There is another factor that should 

be taken into account in considering the 
|final profit on the transaction, is there) 
| not? | 

A. Yes, sir. A property loss of $1,307,- | 
300.92 incurred by the International Paper 
Company. | 

Q. When it transferred the property to| 
the International Hydroelectric Corpora-| 
tion? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Deducting that amount from the hy-! 
Groelectric corporation profit, the net 
profit realized was what sum? 

A. $2,514,760.08. 

Q. Now, then, if you will turn to page 
eight of your report for a moment. You! 
are dealing there with the cost to whom? 

A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
| tem, 

Q. Of what? 

A. Of 381,430 shares of the New England | 
Power Association stock. 

Q. The total cost to the International 
Hydroelectric System of this stock of the 
New England Power Association, that is, 
381,430 shares, was how much? 

fA. $23,081,467.20. 

Q. Now, we will turn to the Canadian} 
Hydroelectric Corporation, Limited. The 
International Hydroelectric System holds 
a controlling stock interest in the Ca-| 
nadian Hydroelectric Corporation, Lim- 
ited, does it not? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From whom did the International | 
HydroelectrionSystem acquire its stock 
interest in the Canadian Hydroelectric 
Corporation, Limited? 

A. From a Canadian corporation known 
as the International Electric Securities 
Company, an affiliated company of the 
International Hydroelectric System. 

Q. At what value were the Canadian 
stocks taken into the books of the In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System? 

A. $16,665,828.65. 

Q. What value was given to the stocks 
issued by the system? 

A. $18,000,000, being the sum of the} 
$16,665,828.65, and $1,334,171.35. } 

Q. The last sum mentioned being the 
account receivable which the  Interna- 
tional Paper Company owed to the In- 
ternational Electric Securities Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Lewis G. Prichard 


Resumes Testimony 

Lewis G. Prichard, Examiner of the 
Federal Trade Commission, was recalled 
and testified further as follows: 
| By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Mr. Prichard, we now turn to the} 
management and supervision fees for serv- 
ices fendered to subsidiary operating com- 
|panies by holding company or affilated | 
servicing companies. — 

Q. Did the International Hydroelectric 
System render any such services? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the New England Power Asso- | 
ciation render services to the operating 
companies? vey 

A. The New England Power Association, 
which held securities and controlled op- 
lerating subsidiary companies, rendered 








| executive services; 


land 3. 


; tions and power 
|; which the compensation was to be a set} 


100 for the year 1927; $257,550.77 for the 
= 1928; and $1,321,325.61 for the year) 
1929. 

Q. In the year 1928, how many com- | 
panies paid fees for services under serv-| 
ice agreements? 

A. Eight companies. | 

Q. What was the form of these con- | 
tracts in effect in the year 1928? 

A. Seven were in the form of memo-| 
randa agreements and one in the form of | 
a letter agreement. 

Q. What, briefly, were the contents of | 
the seven memorandum agreements? | 

A. The memorandum agreements with | 
five of these companies outlined the serv- 
ices to be rendered and the compensa- 
tion therefor. They consisted of seven 
sections, as follows: Section 1, general | 
3, legal department | 
services; 4, accounting department serv- 
ices, and 5, purchasing department serv- 
ices; which were to be paid for by a) 
set annual fee payable monthly for each 
section, plus actual salaries and expenses 
in regard to sections 1 and 4, and plus 
actual expenses in regard to sections 5 
Section 2, operation department 
and personnel department services, were 
to be paid for by payment of actual 
salaries and expenses. Section 6 was en-| 
gineering and construction services for 
which compensation was to be reimburse- 
ment of all direct charges plus 8 per 
cent of the cost of construction. Section 
7 was commercial department services for 
which the compensation was to be actual 
salaries plus expenses. 


Two Additional | 


Agreements Explained 
Q. You covered five of the seven memo- | 


| randum agreements on the basis of which | 


fees were paid in 1928; what were the 
contents of the other two agreements? | 

A. The other two memorandum agree- | 
ments contain eight sections, which were: | 
Section 1, general executive services, for 
which the compensation was to be, a set) 
fee, plus expenses and salaries of local 
employes paid from the Boston office; 
section 2, operation and personnel depart- | 
ment services, for which the compensa- 
tion was to be actual salaries paid plus | 
expenses; section 3, legal department serv- 
ices, for which the compensation was to} 
be a set fee plus expenses; section 4,| 
accounting department services, for which | 
the compensation was to be a set fee,) 
plus expenses and salaries of local em-| 
ployes paid from the Boston office; sec- | 
tion 5, purchasing department services, 
for which the compensation was to be a 
set fee plus expenses; section 6, opera- 
stations services for 


fee plus expenses; section 7, engineering 





management and supervision services to 
its subsidiaries during the years 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929, for which no management 
| fees were paid in the year 1926; some com- 
panies paid fees in 1927 and all com- 
panies paid fees in 1928 and 1929. The 
aggregate management fees paid were $61,- 


Life Insurers Authorized 
To Pay Extra Dividends 


| 
| Atpany, N. Y., May 5. 

Extra dividends may be paid on policies 
jissued by authorized life insurance com- 
panies in New York unless used as a 
| subterfuge for the distribution of deferred 
rather than annual dividends, the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, ruled May 4. The ruling 
follows in full text: 

This will advise that after giving the 
matter careful consideration, I have de- 
cided to withdraw the Department's 
former ruling of July 9, 1925, regarding 
the payment of extra dividends on life 
insurance policies. 

Section 87, New York Insurance Law, 
specifically permits a life company to ac- 
cumulate a contingency reserve which, in 
the case of the larger life companies, may 
amount to 10 per cent of the aggregate 
value of their policies. 

It is my opinion that section 83 requir- 
|ing dividends to be paid annually and not 
| otherwise must be read in connection with 
|the above provisions. Accordingly this 
| Department will not object to a company 
paying extra dividends at regular or irreg- 
ular intervals unless there is good evi- 
dence to show that the ruling is being 
used as a subterfuge for the distribution 
of surplus earnings by means of deferred 
and not annual dividends. 


Belgian Oil Duty 

The Belgian import duty on gasoline 
jand distillates of light oils derived from 
coal or mineral tars was increased from 
|70 francs per 100 liters to 100 francs by 
the provisions of the Belgian tax revision 
bill effective April 29, 1931. ‘(Department 
lof, Commerce.) 


ess Than Normal Decline in 


| Precipitation throughout the nenarid| 
;portion of the United States was less 
than normal during the period January 
to March and the output of electricity 
by the use of water power has been handi- 
|}capped by lack of water in streams util- 
jized for water power. 

| Total monthly production of electricity in | 
| thousands of kilowatt hours by public utility 
| power plants in 1930 and 1931. Produced by 
water power per cent change from previous 
year, A; produced by water power, B 














1930 A B 
JODUBLY coccccccccccescscs 8,663,000 5 34 | 
PORTUATP cccoccccceceserss 7,627,000 3 36 | 
BUNGE, aa ccanasuncaesenedce 8,187,000 2 40 
April 8.019.000 2 41) 
May 8.064.000 0 40 
June 7,784,000 0 39 
July 7,899,000 —2 37 
August Ze 7,906,000 —5 32 
September 7,792,000 —3 29 | 
SIOUOD. a caxcvssacsccddccoce 8,195,000 6 28 
MOVOURMOT scocccccencccons 7,693,000 7 29 | 
December cecccscccscccees 8,108,000 —5 29) 

95,936,000 —1.5 34| 

1931 | 
January 30 | 
February 


j 20) 
March ceccosns 33 
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and construction services, for which the 
compensation was te be reimbursement 
|of all direct charges, plus 8 per cent of 
| the cost of construction; and section 8, 
commercial department services for which 
the compensation was to be the actual 
salaries paid plus expenses. 

Q. Now, take. up 1929, were the service 

contracts which were in effect in 1928 
ill in effect in 1929? 
A. In addition to the service contracts 
entered into in 1928, and which ran 
through 1929, five additional companies 
paid fees in 1929, based upon service con- 
tracts. 

Q. Name the five companies. 

A. Mystic Power Company, Seakonk 
Electric Company, South County Public 
Service Company, Worcester Electric Light 
Company, Rhode ‘Island Public Service 
Company, 

Q. Have you discussed all the companies 
that paid service fees in 1929? 

A. Six other companies paid fees for 
service in 1929 on the basis of service con- 
tracts. “The respective boards of directors 
of the six companies authorized the ac- 
ceptance of the service contracts in 1930. 

Q. Name them, please. 

A. Attleboro Steam and Electric Com- 
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Insurance Hearin g 


_ Called in New York 


Carriers Are Invited to Give 
Their Viewpoint in Com- 
pensation Study 


NEw York, N. Y., May 5. 

Governor Roosevelt's committee ap- 

| pointed to study medical and hospital 
problems in connection with the adminis- 
| tration of the New York workmen’s com- 
pensation law has notified insurance car- 
|riers that a hearing will be held May 8, 
at which their representatives may give 
the insurance viewpoint of the handling 
of these cases, according to an oral state- 
ment by the chairman of the committee, 
Howard 8S. Cullman. 








pany, Bellows “Falls Hydroelectric Com- 
pany, Connecticut River Power C-nany 
of New Hampshire, Fall River Electric 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 
This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM Is 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


w tations and any share in the profits of the 
abpany applicable to the policy wl be credited 


te the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI: 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 


profits of the Company 


applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from 


merchants either directly er 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


$1 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


Chartered 1842 





Prupentiat’s Latest Poticy 


“The Modified Whole Life and 20-Year 
Term Policy—with Change of Rate at End 


of 3 Years and at End of 20 Years" 


This official title is necessarily technical but— 


Read the following annual premium rates for $10,000 
insurance during first 2O years and $5,000 insurance 


thereafter 


AGE 


20 
30 
40 
50 


First 
3 Years 


$96.00 
121.50 
179.70 
309.00 


Next 
17 Years 


$112.95 
142.95 
211.40 
363.50 


After 
20 Years 


$71.20 

94.40 
135.45 
205.75 


(Premiums Payable Quarterly, Semi-Annually or Annually) 


The policy calls for an increase in the premium after three years, but dividends 


also begin at the end of three years. 


While future dividends must depend 


entirely on future earnings, the current earnings of the Company are sufficient 
to provide dividends at least equal to the increase in premium 


This policy will enable the 
man who has dependents 
to secure more nearly ad- 
equate protection during 
the years they most need 


it and at 
afford to p 


a price he can 
ay 


Beal 


PRUDENT! 


DL mes. % 


& 


STRENGTH OF; 
GIBRALTAR 


Call the Prudential Office 
and get rate for your ege 


Iusurance Company of America 


HOME 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, Preeident 





OFFICE, Mewart, W. ¥. 
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Southwest Lines — 


‘To Reduce Rates 
On Auto Freight 


I. C. C. Approves Schedules | 
Designed to Recapture| 
Some of the Traffic From 
Motor Trucks 





Reduced freight rates on automobiles | 
in the Southwest for hauls up to 500 
miles, designed to recapture from 
motor trucks traffic which formerly moved | 
all-rail, have just been approved by the 





Two Wires Make 


|in the Commerce Department from Trade 


{ minute. 


Morse Circuits 


Canadian Telegraph Line Has 
- Speed of 9,600 Words | 
Per Minute 


Described as the world’s greatest tele- | 
graph capacity for one pair of wires a; 


{new service has just been put into effect 


between Toronto and Winnipeg, providing | 
24 circuits, according to advices received | 


Commissioner Harvey A. Sweetser at 


| Toronto. 


This system makes use of a double} 
modulation principle by working two types 
of carrier systems, one superim ed on 


the | the other, having a theoretical Maximum 


telegraphic speed of about 9,600 words per 
It is expected to take care of 


Interstate Commerce Commission in @) transmission requirements between the 
portion of its tenth supplemental report east and the west for a number of years 
on “Consolidated Southwestern Cases” | to come. 


made public May 5. (Opinion No. 16694.) | 
The Southwestern carriers recently ap- 
plied to the Commission under the sixth 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
for authority to put into effect reduced 
truck-competitive rates on 10 days’ notice, | 
but no action has yet been taken on this | 

application. 
Former Findings Vacated 


| Toronto- Winnipeg business. 
|greater and faster traffic capacity and 


The Commission’s decision of May 5 in| more 


It also demonstrates that progress in 


| telegraphic communication has made pos- 


sible a simplification of instruments used, 


| since the new 24-channel equipment takes 
|}up only half as much more space as that 


required for the 10-channel system in- | 


stalled a few years ago to handle the | 


In addition, 


facilities for commercial leased 


Consolidated Southwestern Cases, vacates | wires are predicted—Issued by the De- 
former findings of undue prejudice and | partment of Commerce. 


preference mm so far as they apply to pas- | 
senger automobiles, loose or in packages, | 
carloads, thereby removing the obstacles | 
in the way of the reduced rates desired | 
by the carriers to meet motor-truck com- | 
petition. : | 

The new rates, which the Southwest- 
ern roads propose to put into effect on 
less than the statutory notice of 30 days, 
will apply from producing and assembly 
plants in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., Denver, 
Colo:, Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., 
Houston and Dallas, Tex., and Oklahoma | 
City, Okla., to destinations within a radius | 
of 500 miles. | 

Follows Action on Cotton | 

The original findings of the Commis- | 
sion in Consolidated Southwestern Cases | 
would have conflicted with the proposed | 
reductions in automobile rates to the ex- | 
tent that the relationships that would re- | 
sult as between points therein found to| 
be preferred and points found to be sub- 
jected to prejudice would be different 
from those under the prescribed present 
rates. “Consequently,” it was said, “they 
can not be established without appropriate 
vacation or modification of the findings of 
undue prejudice and preference.” ; 

The Commission’s decision approving | 
the efforts of the Southwestern lines to 
meet the competition of motor truck | 
operations follows close upon its decision | 
in General Rate Structure Investigation, 
Docket No. 17000, Part 3, Cotton, on May 
4, permitting the Southwestern carriers 
to reduce the freight rates on cotton to} 
the Texas seaports so as to meet truck 
competition. 

These two decisions of the Commission 
are the first formal decisions which take 
cognizance of the motor truck as a com- 
petitive factor in fixing rail rates. 








Greater Daytime Power 
Is Urged for Station WFI, 


Increase in the daytime power 
Station WFI, at Philadelphia, from 500 
to 1,000 watts, with the evening power to 
remain at 500 watts, was recommended to 
the Federal Radio Commission on May 
5 by its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost. 

Such an increase, said the examiner, 
would provide improved radio reception 
to the people in Philadelphia and the ter- 
ritory tributary thereto. Moreover, he 
found the State of Pennsylvania and the 
second zone, in which it is located, both 
are under quota, and that the recom- 
mended increase would increase the quota 
but by 0.1. 

Granting of the application for 1,000 
watts both day and night, however, Mr. 
Yost held, would “cause objectionable in- 
terference and cross-talk during night- 
time operation to _ stations operating 
simultaneously on the 560 kilocycle chan- 
nel and channels adjacent to it.” 





Pullman Company Reports 
Earnings for Quarter 


‘Construction Projects. 
_ Listed in Many States 


| $33,985; Manhattan, 
| Manhattan, landing platform, $42,490; Mt. 
| Vernon and Eastchester, grading and pav- 
| ing, 


Southwestern Roads 
Seek Rate Revision 


‘On Refined Petroleum 


Competition of Pipe Lines, 
Trucks and Waterways 
Cited in Plea for Further 
Consideration by I. C. €. 


! 


Pointing out the “ever-growing menace” 
to rail revenues from the competition of 


|pipe lines, motor trucks and waterways, | 
| the southwestern railroads on May 5 pe-| 


titioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reopen for further considera- 
tion and reargument the issues involved 
in the Commission’s decision on refined 
petroleum products in the 
(Docket No. 17000, Part 4-A.) 


The carriers declared the rate structure | 
prescribed by the Commission on refined | 
petroleum products to be “incongruous,” | 
in view of present-day competitive condi- 
tions, and suggested the. substitution 
therefor of a more flexible rate structure. | 

The Commission's decision upon refined | 
oil rates is a part of its general rate struc- | 


ture investigation undertaken pursuant to | 


Southwest. | 


{the provisions of the Hoch-Smith joint | 


congressional resolution of 1925. | 


of Contracts Awarded for Week| 


Total More Than 200 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Amboy, pedestrian underpass, $45,900; 
North Plainfield, paving and widening, 
$13,000. 

New York: North Hempstead, pavement, 
$143,106; Pine Aire Station, hospital build- 


ing, $2,742,625; Yonkers, sewer, $31,345; 
Pleasantville, undercrossing and _ three 
bridges, $75,000; Wingdale, continued- 


treatment group buildings, $3,103,783; Rye, 


| school, $400,000; Boro of Brooklyn, street 


work, $92,511; Long Island City, filling 
swamp, Willowbrook Park, $30,619; Mine- 
ola, 13 single officers’ quarters, $158,257; 
Pine Aire Station, sanitary work, State 
Hospital, $194,875; Pleasantville and Mt. | 
Pleasant, sewer, $175,174; Queensboro Hill, 
school, $274,700; Rockaway Beach, founda- 
tion for bath pavilion, $48,600; Islip, pav- 
ing, $38,473; Jones Beach, flagstone walks, 
dredging, $78,650; 


$158,365; New York, removing old 
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SIPPING . 












New York 


California 


« 


The, following information relates t 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 





























Connecticut Maine 


© transactions on 


Massachusetts 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
NEW YORK, N. Y., May 5. 





- Michigan Vermont 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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| 





States Sales High Low Last States Sales . High 7 oe 
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Conditions Affecting Employment Said 


To Show Little Change in Last Week 


Improvement in Some Lines 


in 11 of 25 Cities Noted in| 


Announcement by Emergency Committee 


[Continued f 


Out-of-town buyers gave tone to the 
wholesale market with some firms report- 
ing sales of silks, rayons, wash goods and 
similar lines running ahead of the same 
period last year. Contracts for 21 road 
projects totaling $1,445,321 have been 
awarded recently by the State Highway 
Department. 

Reports for the week ended April -25 


rom Page 1.1 


ing. Other industries or commercial lines 
show little change in business volume or 
employment. The opening of the ship- 
| ping season has been very quiet. Steel 





ingot production in four Buffalo plants | 


was 59 per cent of capacity for the week 


week preceding. The average for April 
(four weeks) was 53 per cent or 29 per 





ending April 25 and 54 per cent in the} 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com-| structures and dredging, $248,290; Rock- | 
pany in March, 1931, and in the first | land Co., resurfacing roads, $60,000; Bay- | 
three months of the year, as compared/onne, N. J., and Port Richmond, N. Y., 
with the corresponding periods of last; bridge, paving and railing, $339,398; Dan- 


year, have just been made public by the | nemora, sewage plant, $63,885; Danube 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The! Village, bridge, $20,000; Jefferson Co., 
statement follows in full text: |highways and bridges, $300,000; Lyons, 


| by the Illinois State Employment Service. | 


° y ed in jobs| cent under Apr, 1930. 
show that 915 persons were placed in job © ae of Ut sds Sain wii 
Of these, 340 were men and 575 women. | ing about 60,000 persons showed an aver- 
This compares with 1,124 for the same| age number of wage earners for March 
previous week and 941 for the same period 
of 1930. The number of applicants was 
2,402 as compared with 2,697 for the pre- ) 
vious week and 2,513 for the same period | 2mounted to $1,227,455 compared with $1,- 
of 1930. The Governor’s Commission had | 661,078 in March of 1930, a decrease of 


ago, a decrease of 18.4 per cent. In these 


| Of 44,283 as compared with 54,222 a year | ness, 


| same plants in March, the weekly pay roll | 


March 1931 1930 post office, $75,000; White Plains, sewer, 
Total oper. revenue..... $5,402,033 $6,315,926 | $2,000,000; Madison Couty, highways, $250,- 
Net oper. revenue...... 507,806 330,422 | 999 . ; 

Net oper. income...... 273,328 178,182 | 2 

Three months i | North Carolina: Ft. Bragg, four non-| 
Total oper. revenue...... 16,819,955 19,790,096 | com. officers’ quarters, $25,000. 

Net oper. revenue........ 1,025,462 2,004,402 eae : . sas 
Net oper. income...... 381.364 1,366,898 | Ohio: Chesterville, high school addition, | 


St. Paul Line Petitions 
To Discontinue Trackage 


| 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa-| 
cific Railroad made application to the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission May 5 for 
permission to abandon a nine-mile portion 
of its lines from Long Grove to DeWitt, 
in Scott and Clinton Counties, Iowa. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8811.) 





I. C. C. Issues Report 
In Southwestern Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on May 5 made public the tenth supple- 
mental report in “Consolidated South- 
western Cases,” which is summarized as| 
follows: 

Consolidated Southwestern Cases: 1. Rates | 
on oil-well supplies, in straight or mixed} 
carloads, or in mixed carloads with rig irons, | 
from and to points embraced by the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, found unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed the column 42! rates from and 
to the same points, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds. 

2. Present column 38 rates on rig irons, in 
straight carloads, from and to points em- 
braced by the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, found 
not unreasonable. 

3. Commodity descriptions for glass bottles 
and various other glass and related articles, 
and maximum reasonable rates and minimum 
weights therefor, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, for application from defined territories, 
southwestern gateways, and Missouri River 
cities to points in the Soythwest and Texas 
and Oklahoma differential ¥ 


and Kansas-Missouri territory, determined and 
prescribed. Proposed increased rates on cer- 
tain of those and related articles from and 
to the same points found not justified, and 


suspended schedules required to be canceled, | 


without prejudice as indicated. 
ceeding discontinued. 

4. Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Rail- 
road authorized to establish reduced less- 
than-carload rates on articles rated in the 


Latter pro- 


| $35,000; 
| Cleveland, street work, $65,984; Cleveland, | 


| sewers, 


| 
| 


erritories, and be- | 
tween points in those destination territories | 


Cleveland, sidewalks, $174,331; | 
administration building, dormitories, cafe- 
teria, etc., $2,500,000; Dayton, junior high 
school, $240,000; Summit, surfacing $30,- 
000; Summit County, road work, four jobs, 
$25,546, $314,814, $102,803, $26,658; Miles 
Heights, paving and curbing, $84,000; 
Wayne County, road improvement, $46,500. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, street work, 
$36,263. 


Oregon: Astoria, power and light line, 
$135,000; Portland, group of 13 buildings, 
$300,000; Klamath Falls, bridge, $50,000. 


Many Listed in Pennsylvania | 


Pennsylvania: Lower Merion Township, 
$39,427; Sinking Spring, high} 
school addition, $27,000; Erie, fire head-| 
quarters, $90,000; Allegheny County, road | 
work, Lincoln Township, $124,500; Alle-| 
gheny County, county municipal airport, 
$3,000,000; Allegheny County, road work, | 
Moon and Findley Townships, $240,700; 
Allegheny County, Allegheny River Boule- 
vard, improvements, $3,535,000; Allegheny | 
County, Boston Bridge No. 6, $900,000; Al- 
legheny County, Turtle Creek-Monroe- | 
ville Road, $123,200; Allegheny County, | 
road, Ross Township, $195,000; Allegheny 
County, McKees Rocks Bridge over Ohio 
River, $7,233,000; Allegheny County, Mc- 
Neilly Avenue, Elwyn Road, $119,000; 
Mohnton, high school additions, $45,000; | 
Pittsburgh, street work, $52,800; Reading, 
fire house, $29,980; New Milford, school, 
$55,000; Retreat, service building, $350,000; | 
St. Nicholas, bridge, $60,000; Washington, | 
road and bridge work, $30,000; Oakmont, | 
school, $140,000 and junior high school ad- | 
dition, $60,000; Philadelphia, water front | 
improvement, $50,000; Scranton, school, | 
$193,000; York, school, $33,530; Schuylkill | 
County, two highway bridges, $26,011. 

Rhode Island: East Providence, two 
fire stations, $78,000; Providence, hospital 
addition, $31,837; West Warwick, post- 
office, $140,000. 

South Dakota: Centerville, paving, $46,- | 








first four classes from Kansas City, Mo., to 


stations in Kansas on its line, without cor- | $58 596; 


responding reductions to other destinations. 
5. Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley Railway 
authorized to apply first-class and related 


local and joint interstate traffic to, 


| 392; Yankton, Yankton College dormitory, 
Watertown, city office building, 


1,664 registrations and 57 orders for work. 
This makes a total registration of 4,066 
and total orders for work 972 for the week 
ended April 25. 


Dallas: Texas Highway Commission to | 


award contracts this week totaling $4,500,- 
000 for road and bridge work in 25 coun- 
ties. Plans under way for laying $5,000,- 
000 pipe line from east Texas oil fields 
to the Gulf. A shortage of experienced 
operators is reported among manufac- 


turers of wash dresses; wholesale women’s | 


and misses’ lines also in good volume. 


Portland, Oreg.: Fruit exports from Ore- 
gon and Washington reach highest rec- 
ord. Wool shearing operations expand- 
ing. More than a million dollars of new 
construction reported. 

St. Louis: Little change in employment 
situation. Residential construction show- 
ing slight increase large seasonal demand 
for carpenters, painters, and paper hangers 
for Spring house cleaning and repairs. 
Quota of $300,000 for unemployment re- 
lief has been reached. No demand for 
clerical help or railroad workers. 

Denver: Increased building creating 
some added demand for skilled labor. Res- 
taurants, stores, theaters, and the Den- 
ver Tramway Company staged a “down- 
town day” last week, intended to stimu- 
late business activity and to employ 1,500 
extra workers in the stores and other es- 
tablishments. Thomas College being 
launched in St. Paul by alumni. Expect 
start first unit immediately. 

Buffalo: Building construction increas- 





yard facilities, $52,000; San _ Antonio, 
school aviation building, $80,000. 

Utah: *Gas pipe line, $400,000. 

Virginia: Quantico, boiler plant at Ma- 
rine Barracks, $108,540; Danville, improv- 
ing streets, $67,759; Quantico, galley 
equipment, Marine Barracks, $33,850; 
Richmond, sewer, $68,084, curbs and gut- 
ters, $25,790. 

West Virginia: Charleston, garage re- 
pair shop and warehouse, $73,000; Mingo 
County, road maintenance, $150,000; 
|Pennsboro, reservoir and water system, 
$40,000. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee County, seven 
paving and widening projects, $175,544; 
Kaukauna, dam, $138,460; Manitowoc, vo- 





| $29,000. ;cational school building, $225,000; White- 

Texas: Emery, Hamilton development /|fish, paving and grading, $119,080; La 

arbitraries, in addition to standard rates, to| project on Colorado River, $6,000,000; Aus-|Crosse County, bridge and road, $280,- 
from, | tin, dam across Colorado River near Bur-|000 and State highway, $200,000; Mil- 


and between stations on its line. 

6. Prior findings of 
rates on passenger automobiles, loose or 
packages, in carloads. 


7. Prior reports, 123 I. C, C, 203, 139 I. C. C.| hock, bus building, $125,000; Sinton. 


535, 144 I. C. C. 630, 147 I. C. C. 165, 148 I 
C. 282, 148 I. C. C. 613, 155 I. C. C. 504, 


undue prejudice and| 
preference vacated in so far as they embrace | 
in | commissary 


net, Tex., $3,000,000; Dallas, sewers, $60,- 
000; Fort Worth, baggage-express and 
building, $106,800; Galves- 
drains and manholes, $26,061; Lub- 
road 


| ton, 


a | work, $99,611; Fort Sam Houston, 14 com- | 


|waukee County, sewer, $35,335. 

| Washington: Seattle, post office, $2,- 
500,000. 

| Wyoming: Rock Springs, water main 


to Green River, $90,000. 
Various rivers and harbors’ projects in 


I. C. C. 93, 164 I. C. C. 565, and 169 I. c.| missioned officers’ quarters and three field| various States, under emergency appro- 


Cc. 789. 





lofficers’ quarters, $250,580; Fort Worth, 


priations, $7,029,660. 


26.2 per cent. The average weekly earn- 
| ings of factory wage earners in March 
| was $27.72 against $30.63 a year ago, a 
decrease of 9.6 per cent. 

Tulsa: Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
reports substantial gain in employment. 
Public works employing additional 750. 
| Wichita: Wichita Chamber of Com- 
| merce reports emergency employment of- 
| fice closed as emergency no longer exists. 


| increase. 

Topeka, Kans.: Topeka Chamber of 
|; Commerce city commissary for unemploy- 
ment closed as situation no longer re- 
garded critical. 

Kansas City: Employment bureau re- 
ports for week ended April 29: New appli- 
cants for jobs, 95; placements, 193; per- 
|; manent placements, 30. Armour & Com- 
| pany reported to begin five-day week, but 
| this is not expected to affect number of 
;hours of employes or volume of output. 
| Charlotte, N. C.: Ford assembly plant 
;}to run a five-day week beginning next 
month; heretofore operating from two to 
four days. : 





Atlantic Situation 


Is Unchanged 


Atlanta, Ga.: No appreciable change in 
employment situation. Atlanta Com- 
munity Employment Service states that 
70 out of 172 white applicants were placed 
last week and 50 out of 85 colored. Fed- 
eral director of employment for Georgia 
to open office this week in the post office 
building; will cooperate with local organ- 
| izations. 
| Des Moines: Ford assembly plant, which 
|normally employs 500 men, to go on five- 
day week by May 1; now on three-day 
week. Rain and chilly weather through- 
out Iowa has reduced construction em- 
ployment. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Municipal construction 
will start soon on police, fire, and public 
health buildings to cost $250,000. A pro- 
posal to issue $2,300,000 in bonds for a 
new water supply from the Platte River 
near Ashland, 24 miles distant, was voted 
in the primary election April 7. Plans 
are being made for contracts at the ear- 
liest possible date. A new Catholic school 
to be known as the Bonicum Institute 
soon will be contracted at a cost of 
$430,000. 

Memphis: Business situation improving 
and unemployment gradually decreasing 
{with migration of laborers, 
}ored, in large numbers, to farms and 
| plantations. Private construction quiet; 
public construction increasing. The City 
} Engineer's office reports that bids are be- 





$320,000 and that $350,000 has been au- 
thorized for streét improvements. 








;improvement, according to the chamber 


Employment in 40 concerns shows a slight | awarded within 30 days. 


|New England Governors 


To Study Rail Report 


Boston, Mass., May 5. 
Governor Joseph B. Ely has announced 


| that he has invited the Governors of the 


New England States to attend a confer- 
ence in Boston on May 7 to consider the 
preliminary draft of the report of the New 
England Governors’ Railroad Committee. | 
trial activity and employment show no | 
essential changes. It is estimated that 
about 10,000 to 11,000 are still out of work. 

Nashville: Chamber of Commerce re | 
ports 3 per cent increase in industrial 
employment most noticeable in fertilizer, 
stove manufacturing, box, and candy 
plants. 

Knoxville: General business shows slight 


of commerce. Retail made good in spots. 
Textile and woodworking employment 
picking up. 

Chattanooga: Chamber of commerce re- 
ports no essential change in general busi- 
Employment situation better than in 
January but manufacturing plants still 
running about 30 per cent below normal. 
Seasonable Spring weather helping retail 
trade. 

Little Rock: Building materials trade 
Shows improvement. Reports from 12 
municipalities in Arkansas enumerate jobs 
for early construction totaling about $1,- 
100,000. 

Salt Lake City: No important changes. 
First contract city water program to em- 
Ploy 200 to 300 men till July 15. Other 
contracts in the $2,000,000 program to be 


Detroit: Opening of Lake navigation 
has put 65,000 persons back to work in 
the Lake District so far in the season, 
according to investigation by Michigan 
manufacturers ‘and the Financial Record. 
Of these, 35,000 are Michigan people, it 
is stated. Mayor’s Unemployment Com- 
mittee, Detroit, reports 400 temporary and 
permanent placements between April 23 
and 29. 


Activity Decreasing 
In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: Industrial activity in the 
Philadelphia area is experiencing seasonal 
recession; percentage yet unavailable. 
Companies generally report little change 
in personnel and pay rolls. Building con- 
struction awards less than last month. 
County agents report farm labor 118 per 
cent supply and 85 per cent demand 
against 120 per cent and 85 per cent, re- 
spectively, last month. Relief agencies op- 
erating: at peak with no recession. 

Minneapolis: Agricultural activity ad- 
vancing with season. Industrial situation 
unchanged. Great effort made to increase 
volume of tourist trade which will soon 
open, important to this district in giving 
employment. Million-dollar development 
for St. Paul. 

San Francisco: Leading general con- 
tractors and subcontractors in all build- 
ing-trades crafts of San Francisco are en- 
tering into agreements with Industrial 
Association on the following employment 
stabilization plan: To rotate employment 
wherever feasible on all jobs so that as 
many mechanics and laborers as possible 
shall get their share of work available; 
to guarantee to San Francisco building- 
trade mechanics and laborers the impar- 
tial wage board’s scale in the various 
trades for the duration of 1931. The suc- 
cess of the plan to rotate the employment 
is dependent on the maintenance of the 
wage board scale in order that workers 
may split their jobs among themselves. 
San Francisco residents will « be given 





mostly col- | 


preference over nonresidents. Community 
| Chest states slight decrease in relief work 
}among single men. ssociated Charities 
|reports 400 new families registered for re- 
}lief during April, mostly skilled workers. | 


ing received for sewer work totaling about | Six hundred families were taken off regis- 
}ter durtng April, most of them finding 
Indus-|employment in canneries and on farms. 


| 


‘Conference Set 
~ OnMarkers for 


| 

| Air Navigation 

ine 
nate Delegates for Meet- 
ing to Be Held June 2 at 
Department of Commerce 


N 


The marking of obstructions to air navi- 
| gation is to be the subject of a confer- 
ence to be held by the Aeronautics Branch 
| of the Department of Commerce on June 
2, with nine national organizations which 
are directly concerned with this matter. it 
was announced today (May 5) by Col. 
| Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 


: | Commerce for Aeronautics. 


The conference will center around Part 
2 of Aeronautics Bulletin No. 9, which is 


published by the Aeronautics Branch and | 


having to do with suggestions for mark- 
ing obstructions to air navigation. This is 
|relative to the marking of skeleton tow- 
|} ers; transmission lines and bridge spans 
crossing navigable waters; hazardous fly- 


4 | ing areas, such as oil fields having a num- 


| ber of high derricks or tank farms hav- 
| ing pinnacle lightning arrester towers pro- 
| truding into the air; and certified high- 


4 | explosive danger areas. 


Organizations that have designated del- 
egates to attend the conference are: Amer- 


| ican Gas Association, American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers, American Rail- 
way Association, Aeronautical Chamber of 


| Commerce of America, Inc., Illuminating 
| Engineering Society, The Institute of Ra- 
2 | dio Engineers, National Electric Light As- 


sociation, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, and Independent Tele- 
phone Association. In adddition, delegates 
have been named from the Air Mail Serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department, the 
Army Air Corps of the War Department, 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment. 

The conference will convene at 10 a. m., 
in the conference room on the 7th floor 
of the Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C.—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Revised Rail Schedules 
On Produce Suspended 


_ By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3596, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from May 19, 1931, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to make 
an allowance of $1.50 per car, and 45 cents 
per 100 packages on less-carload ship- 
ments, maximum $1.50, to consignees or 
owners ior stacking fresh or green vege- 
tables, and an allowance of $1.50 per car 
to consignees or owners for stacking fresh 





| fruits (except citrus fruits) at Pennsyl- 
| vania Railroad produce terminal, Piers 27, 


28 and 29, North River, New York, N. Y. 





Service Contracts of Utility 


In New England Described 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


| Light Company, New England Power Com- 


pany, Rhode Island Power Transmission 
Company. 

Q. What is it that you show at page 37 
of your report? 

A. Page 37 shows a statement of fixed 
fees payable to New England Power As- 
sociation for rendering management serv- 
ice in accordance with service contracts. 

Q. What was the total annual set fees 
to be paid by the retail companies in this 
group? 

A. Fifteen retail companies were to pay 
annual set fees aggregating $393,514, ac- 
cording to the service contracts. 

Q. Name the companies and the annual 
fixed fee paid by each. 

A. Attleboro Steam Electric Company, 
$12,000; Fall Mountain Electric Company, 
$6,400; Fall River Electric Light Company, 
$45,000; Gardner Electric Light Company, 
$5,300; Grafton County Electtic Light and 
Power Company, $6,100; Hartford Water 
Company, $1,140; Lawrence Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, $34.100; Lowell Electric 
Light Corporation, $21,000; Mystic Power 
Company, $6,000; Narragansett Electric 
Company, $174,000; The Quincy Electric 
Light and Power Company, $15,200; See- 
konk Electric Company, $6,000; South 
County Public Service Company, $12,000; 
Webster and Southbridge Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, $13,524: Worcester Electric 
Light Company, $78.000. 

Q. What was the total amount set fees 
to be paid by wholesale electric companies 
in this group? 

A. $441,660. 

Q. Name the companies and the an- 
nual fixed fee to be paid by each. 

A. Bellows Falls Hydroelectric Corpora- 
tion, $29,400; Connecticut River Power 
Company of New Hampshire, $71,160; New 
England Power Company, $258,000; Rhode 
Island Power Transmission Company, 
$83,100. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 7. 
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Submarine Bids 


Proposals to Be Opened for 
Construction of U. S. S. 
‘Cuttlefish’ 


Proposals from private shipbuilding 
| companies for the construction of the 
|U. S. S. “Cuttlefish.” fleet submarine, 
| formerly designated as the “V-9,” will be 
| Opened in the Navy Department at noon, 
| Tuesday, May 19. ; 

| The “Cuttlefish” is the last of the nine 
| fleet submarines authorized by Act of 


| Congress Aug. 29, 1916, for which con- 
struction is as yet unawarded. There are 
| Six of the so-called V-type fleet subma- 


Navy to Receive 


| rines now in ‘commission, the U. S. S. 
| “Barracuda,” “Bass,” “Bonito,” “Argo- 
Narwhal” and “Nautilus.” The 


naut,” 
| seventh, U. S. S. “Dolphin,” building at 
the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., will 
be commissioned early in 1933. Construc- 
| tion was started in March of this year 
at the navy yard, Portsmouth, on the 
eighth, U. S. S. “Cachalot,” scheduled for 
commissioning in 1934.—Issued by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 


BUT wetry not to show 
it... This time a husband 
said his wife was arriv- 
ing in 10 minutes, and 
could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner 
party for her? Here was 
a list of 12 guests... 
would we telephone 
them and “fix things 
up” while he dashed to 
meet his wife at the sta- 
tion? There were 14 at 
that dinner. . . and his 
wife was really sur- 


prised! 


It’s our belief that a 
hotel should do more 
than have large, airy 
rooms, comfortable 
beds, spacious closets. 
Beyond that, we daily 
try to meet the surpise 
situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what 
the guest wants. 


SSS 
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Extra service at these 25 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTy's on/y United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.... The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATILE, WASH The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.....-....--+ The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N.J.....+.. +++.» The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N.J.-... The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J.. ‘ ¢ Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA 


The Penn-Harris 






ALBANY, N. Y. --.The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.-.-- .» The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y..-..++0+0+++++. The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... .+0+2+++.The Niagara 
REE cn css des nbs k Ge amie The Lawrence 
AMOOM. CARB) 6s 0109009000085 The Portage 
FLINT, MICH... cccccscccceces: REO LMEOR 


KANSAS CITY, MO... 0 ese ee es: The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. see El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.......- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... . The Washington- Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA....-.+-+++++ The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT,.......-+.-. The Clifton 
| WINDSOR, ONT .. The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BWI. The ConstantSpring 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Improved Roads 





Declared to Be i- Ts Urged by Secretary Mellon 


Good Investment 


Chief of Public Roads Bu- 


reau Declares Cut in Pro- | 


gram of Improvements 
Would Be False Economy 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
of sound methods of financing must be 
predicated upon the time element and pro- 
vide for continuity of- operations. The 
improvement of modern highways ade- 
quate for any nation is a long-time under- 
taking, and to be accomplished must be 
established on a continuing basis. The 
annual rate can be expanded or con- 
tracted, but only reasonably so if the 
work is to be carried on economically and 
efficiéntly. 
Pneumatic Tire Discussed 

Much has been written concerning the 
changes brought about by the invention of 
the internal combustion engine, but very 
little academic discussion has centered 
around the perfection of the pneumatic 
tire, and its importance to the growth of 
highway transport has not been as yet 
fully evaluated. This combination has 
produced such wide flexibility in sizes and 
capacities of loads, such speeds, such rid- 
ing comfort, and in general such wide 
and unfettered utility in transportation 


® that the growth in highway transport is 































+ 14,590, 


» 


continuous, 


Although in many countries there have 
been already material changes, as time 


Passes there will be a constant and pro- | 
found readjustment in our economic and | 


social structures because of the adaptation 
and expansion of highway transport. 


The. present utilization of highway 
transport may be approximately measured 
by the number of vehicles in use in pro- 
portion to area and also population. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
leads in the number’ of vehicles per square 
mile, 16.2, and Belgium follows, with 13.5. 
The United States of America is first in 
number of vehicles per 1,000 population, 
217.5, and Canada follows with 123.3. At 
the other extreme the number of motor 
vehicles in proportion to area and popu- 
lation is so small that the influence upon 
the economic life of the Nation is rela- 
tively nothing. This does not indicate 
that highway transport, is nonexisting or 
not required; rather it indicates the long 


struggle ahead of these nations to pro- | 


vide adequate highways. 


Annual Highway Costs 
In the countries where highway trans- 
port has developed materially, the sums 
annually required for highway construc- 


tion and maintenance are an important | 


item of the annual governmental budgets. 


Taking the United States of America as | 


an example of the nations in which high- 
way transport has had a very large deve- 
lopment, the annual budgets for highway 
purposes and their relations to the tota 
budgets are shown in Appendix 2. For the 
year 1930 the Federal Government high- 
way expenses totaled 2.19 per cent of the 
total Federal budget receipts. 
expenditures for highways for the year 


1929 were 21.3 per cent of the State budget | 


receipts. 

These percentages do not include the 
expenditures of municipalities or other 
governmental units smaller than the State 
for local roads. For many years these ex- 
penditures far exceeded the combined 
State and Federal expenditures and now 
approximate them. 


In some countries the local budgets for 


roads, other than streets in municipal- | 


ities, are relatively small to the point of 
nonexistence. In a few 
exceeds the combined State and national 
budgets. 


These facts, are only indicative of the 
extreme variations between countries and 
the utter futi§lty of attempting compari- 
sons or establishing like practices in 
gountries. The financing of highways 
will always be a product of the economic 
Structure of the country itself. 

On the other hand, the general subject 
of highway finance with all of its rami- 
fications has engaged the attention of 
representatives of national and interna- 
tional organizations for 


gresses have come a series of studies and 


conclusions that are beyond doubt ex- | 


pressive of international thought and ex- 
perience. 


wide viewpoint is obtained. 








Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 5 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications 
were made public as follows: 


KSV. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Amarillo, 
Tex., construction permit for new equip- 
ment on 8,015, 12,180 kce., and increase in 


power to 500 w., point-to-point aeronautical 
service. 


W2XD4J, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of special 
experimental license for 3,422.5, 4.752.5, 6,755, 
8.630, 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 12,840, 13.390, 10.530. 
14.470, 14.590, 16,270, 18.340, 19,220, 19,820, 
21,060, 17,120, 21,420 ke., 25 kw. 

W2XDG, Bel! Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of special 
experimental license for 4,752.5, 6.755, 8,630, 
9.170. 9,750, 9,870, 12.840, 13,390, 10,550, 14,470, 
16.270, 18,340, 19.220, 21,060, 17,120, 
21.420, 3,422.5, 19,820 kc., 5 kw. 

KDI, Radiomarine Corp. of America, on 
ship ‘‘Santa Flavia, Nushagak River, Alaska, 
modification of point to point, license cov- 
pebin change in name plates on radio trans- 

er. 


Alaska Washington Airways, Inc., Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, new construction permit for 


2,650 ke., 100 w., point-to-point aeronautical 
service. 


KHV, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Uyak, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
for 500, 425, 268, 256 kc., 200 Ww., coastal and 
point-to-point service. 

KNP,. Columbia River Packers Association, 
Chignik, Alaska, license covering construc- 
ae permit for 272, 262, 252, 425, 460, 500 

c.. 
ice. 


KYM, Bristol Bay Packing Co., Kvichak, 
Alaska, construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 500, 425, 272, 262 kc., 50 w., coastal 
and point-to-point service. 

KZV, Alaska Salmon Company, Nushagak, 
Alaska, construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 500, 425, 272, 262 kc., 50 w., coastal 
and point-to-point service. 


KPR, Kar! Hansen, Port Alexander, Alaska, 


200 w., coastal and point-to-point serv- 


renewal of license for 500, 460, 274, 227, 222 | 


ke., 500 
ice. 


KYZ, 
Alaska, 
for 212, 
and 


W., coastal and point-to-point serv- 


Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
license covering construction permit 
219, 460, 500, 3,184 ke., 100 w., coastal 
point-to-point service. 

Boy Scouts of America, 
Harry Goldman, Scoutmast 
New York, N. Y.,, 
amended to request 1,210 ke. instead of 
1,250 ke., share with WGBB, WCOH and 
WMRJ instead of unlimited time. Requests 
facilities of WJBI. 


WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co.. 1608 West 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., correc- 
tion to press report No. 223. Construction 
permit amended to request 500 w. instead 
of 1 kw. Press Report No. 223 was in error 
as to file number. 

WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr.. Woolw 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. license to — 
construction permit granted Jan. 27, 1931, 
for change in equipment. 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, 126-A North 
Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Va., license to 


Troop No. 131, 
er and Trustee, | 
construction permit 


* 





The State | 


the total still | 


zati many years. | 
From the periodic conferences and con- | 


From these sources a world- | 


| Since the war America has enjoyed a 
| decade of industrial and economic prog- 


/ full speed all the time. 


Kenai, | 





| 


{ 
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|'Necessar 


y to Preservation ‘of America’s Pur- 
chasing Power, He Declares 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


hind. The economic depression that fol- | Progress made in this country in the last 


| lowed is, in part, the price we pay for 

war and must be reckoned apparently as 
|@ seemingly unavoidable stage in the se- 
; quence of events. 

Recent economic history seems to con- 

| firm this. Those of us who lived through 
‘the crisis of 1873 reng2mber how both Eu- 
| rope and America were affected by condi- 
} tions which followed the too rapid ex- 
, pansion and industrial development after 
the Civil War in this country and the 
Franco-Prussian War in Europe. I have 
lived through several crises since that 
| time, and the conclusion I have come to 
is that they have been caused, either di- 
|rectly or remotely, by serious dislocations 
which were due, as a rule, to wars and 
| their aftermaths. 


Economic Cycles 


|As Result of War 

Wars invariably cause waste. They also 
cause monetary inflation and rise in 
| prices, followed by a period of disorderly 
industrial activity and too rapid and ill- 
| balanced expansion in all directions, re- 
| Sulting eventually in the production of 


|goods and services out of line with the} 


| World’s contemporary capacity to absorb. 
| Eventually a readjustment must take 
|place. Prices must be revised, and costs 


| of production and output must be brought | 


down to a point where the demand will 
| again be stimulated and goods will move 
}into consumption. In short, a balanced 
condition must be restored; and this may 
be done without a general reduction in 
wages, provided the period of readjust- 
;ment is not too long drawn out and on 


condition also that we reduce costs by yet | 


greater efficiency in labor, in management, 
and in distibution. 

, In this country there has been a con- 
;certed and determined effort on the part 
;of both government and _ business not 
only to prevent any reduction in wages 
but to keep the maximum number of men 
;employed and thereby to increase con- 
|} Sumption. Every man that can be kept 
at work or put back 
| adds to the Nation's buying power and so 
stimulates further 
|can be achieved only by a great onward 
movement made up of a vast number of 


| individual efforts and not by any single | 
action that governments or groups of men | 


can take. 

I do not believe in any quick or spec- 
tacular remedies for the ills from which 
the world is suffering, nor do I share the 
| belief that there is anything fundamen- 
tally wrong with the social system under 
which we have achieved in this and other 
industrialized countries a degree of eco- 
nomic well-being unprecedented in the 
history of the world. Capitalism or what- 
ever name may be applied to the system 
which has been evolved in adapting in- 
dividual initiative to the machine age, has 
defects, of course, and may be, as has 
| been suggested, still in its infancy. But 
there is no disputing the fact that it 
has produced an abundance of food and 
clothing and all the necessities of life, 
; so that our problem is not one involving 
basic inability to produce the goods needed 
to satisfy human wants. 


Successful in Overcoming 


Natural Disasters 


That, in itself, is a fact of the greatest 
importance, for there was a time when 
crop failures, floods and droughts brought 
on a serious shortage and even famines 
in Europe and America, just as they do 
now almost periodically 
and other areas in which production and 
distribution are not so well organized. 
Among western nations we know that w 
can cope with such calamities, for in- 
dustry and human ingenuity have com- 
bined to provide ever more liberally the 
goods and services which we need. 


into employment | 


production. Progress | 


| 10 years will not be consolidated and car- 
ried forward. All the basic factors that 
| made it possible are still here. 
these same factors exist also in Europe; 


| 

}and, while the world has passed through 
| difficult period in the last 18 months, 
; we must not forget that the difficulties en- 
countered were less formidable than 
| those confronted ars surmounted in the 
| early post-war period. Then the problems 
left by the war had not been settled; 
banking and currency systems were in a 
chaotic state; debts and reparations were 
a .source of great uncertainty, paralyzing 
action in every direction. Since that time 
Europe has shown recuperative powers 
that are amazing. There has been a steady 
march of reconstruction, of sound cur- 
|rency systems established, with close co- 
| Operation between central banks and with 
the Federal reserve system in this coun- 
try. Under the Young plan and the co- 
ordinating influence of the Bank of In- 
| ternational Settlements, confidence has 
been established in the willingness and 
the ability of Europe to honor its obliga- 
tions, whether these be debts arising out 


of the war or out of commercial under- | 


takings started in the post-war period. 


There is much that still remains to be 
done. The trade of the world must settle 
into new channels and will increase in 
| volume, notwithstanding tariffs and other 
barriers. We have all come to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that, if world trade is to 


be built up, there must be give and take! 


among nations. But it must be remem- 
bered that the all-important factor is pur- 
chasing power; and purchasing power, in 


so far as America is concerned, is de-| 


| pendent to a great extent on the standard 
of living which obtains in this country. 
That standard of living must be main- 


tained at all costs; and certainly the pres- | 


ent is no time to undertake drastic and 
| doubtful experiments which may even con- 
ceivably result in breaki down the 
standard of living to which we have be- 
come accustomed. 


Necessity for Improving 
| Standard of Living 

What we must strive for is to improve 
the standard both here and in other coun- 
tries as conditions warrant. In fact, the 
ultimate solution of the world’s difficulties 
would seem to lie in the possibility of 
building up a higher standard, especially 
in the great and as yet undeveloped con- 
sumer areas, and in creating there and 
throughout the world a steadily increasing 
demand for the goods and services which 
Europe and America are prepared to 
supply. 

No one should be discouraged about the 
ultimate outcome. We are, as I said at 
the beginning, passing through a transition 
period, and such periods are always dif- 
ficult to understand because we are too 
close to events to see the direction in 
which they are moving or to discern the 
outline of developments which will char- 
| acterize the new era. 


| But any one who has witnessed the new 


We still have much to learn in the| 


maintenance of production on an even 
keel and the achievement of a process of | 
orderly and broad distribution of 
and services. These defects in th 


| inventions, the birth of new industries, the 
acceleration of production and consump- 
tion, and the structural changes which 
have so vastly increased the wealth of the 
world and altered our entire mode of 
living within the memory of those pres- 
ent, can not be discouraged about either 
the immediate or the distant future. The 


in China, India, | opportunities which have so multiplied in| 


the last generation are only the fore- 
runners of others, and perhaps greater 


€ ones, which will come as the result of 


forces now at work and constantly being 
discovered, so that it is impossible to 
predict what may be the opportunities 
that lie immediately ahead. 

I have no means of knowing when or 
how we shall emerge from the valley in 
which we are now traveling. But I do 


products | know that, as in the past, the day will 
é present | come when we shall find ourselves on a 


system we shall overcome by degrees, as| more solid economic foundation and the 
we find some way to achieve greater equi- | onward march of progress will be resumed. 


librium between production and consump- 

| tion and a better distribution of labor, | 
so that we shall not always have the 
| painful spectacle of men willing to oak | 
but unable to find a market for the only 
| commodity which they can exchange for | 
the food and clothing which they need 
|and which the world can produce in such | 
}abundance. These are largely problems | 
of distribution and consumption, and I} 
am confident they will be solved in time, | 
| as were those earlier problems of indus- 
trialism when man first began to be dis- 
placed by the machine. 


| Industrial Development 


Causes Change of Outlook 


| Here in America our problems seem to | 
us more acute perhaps than they really | 
are because they exist as the result of a 
vast, and at the same time fairly recent, 
industrial development which has made 
necessary a change in methods and out- 
look to which we have not yet had time | 
| to become accustomed. We shall succeed 
in time in working out our economic sal- 
vation in accordance with the special 
needs of our own people and the social | 
and industrial system which has been 
built up. But it will be done in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, by individual initia- 
tive and not by surrendering the manage- 
ment of business and industry to the Gov- 
{ernment or to any board or group of men 
| temporarily invested with overhead au- 
| thority. Conditions today are neither so | 
critical nor so unprecedented as to justify | 
/@ lack of faith in our capacity to deal | 
| With them in our accustomed way. 


|ress unequaled in the Nation's history. | 
| Our present experience indicates that the | 
|machine cannot be made to function at| 
So closely knit | 


; is the modern industrial world that, when 


#a lack of balance develops there is a geh- | 


eral slowing up until a readjustment has 
been efiected and the balance restored. 
Some day perhaps we shall have mastered 


|Our economic machine so as to have it 
| under better control. 
}comes it is well to remember that these 
| temporary set-backs do not obliterate the 


But until that day 


progress made during the forward move- 
ments and that, when the upward trend 
is resumed again, we shall start not from 
the old level, but from the new. 

It would be difficult to believe that the 





cover construction permit granted March 
31, 1931, for change in equipment. 

WKAR, Michigan State College, College 
Campus, East Lansing, Mich., construction | 
permit for changes in equipment. 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., Hilton Hotel, Oakes & 
Twohig Streets, San Angelo, Tex., license to 
cover construction permit granted Jan. 30, 
1931, for change in equipment. 

L. D. Claborne, 407 Waldron Street, Cor- 
inth, Miss., construction pérmit to erect a 
new station to use 1,200 ke., 100 w., daytime 
hours 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Jefferson Hotel, 
Shreveport, La., install automatic frequency 
control. 

John E. V. Jasper, Sherman, Tex., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to | 
use 1,500 ke., 50 w., share time’ with KGKB. | 

KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corp., 262 Third 
Avenue West, Twin Falls, Idaho, construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment, 





Foreign Exchange Rates | 


Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 5.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 









Mamata (OCHS) occa scocscteice 14.0591 
Belgium (belga) ......... wees 13.9051 
eeeeeee GBPS occeccsncasece eoccers -7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...... eeecece 2.9621 
Denmark (krone) eoece 26.7655 
England (pound) ......ccccescccces 486.2890 
OE EO eee 2.5171 
France (franc) .... 3.9091 
Germany (reichsmar 23.8080 
Greece@(drachma) .. 1.2946 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4430 
Italy (lira) ... a tae 5.2356 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.1817 
OO nee 26.7657 
Pe CO) ks 0d ken eee cee eekens 11.1885 
Portugal (@8CUdO) ....cccsrevccced 4.4881 
ED MEDS scan ccade'seedeeaeasa 5941 
EE REY 0 i 5-0 scene @aceceen naan 10.5000 
SOR LMPOD) . occ ececneenetodess 26.7982 
Switgerland (franc) ......cccccveses 19.2627 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..........eeess: 1.7598 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........eceeeee: 24.3750 
China (Shanghai tael) ............-. 31.0178 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.6562 
China (Yuan dollar) 22.3750 
India (rupee) ........ 36.1433 
Japan (yen) am 49.3781 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0416 
TS SG Re ry eee 99.9448 
ID Sosa Ss Cece seh eaawebnnal 99.9206 
EN pian peek ddnea weasels 47.3166 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......e.ee-. 71.7827 
SE EEE. occepecsedebeadbecees 6.8100 
i Ci i enQeke cheb beeeeeaas 12,0678 
TR Ee eer 64.0945 
SD MEGS cccevschaataceshacks 96.5700 
Me MS GAs seccnnnndecdheededtetae 28.2500 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


May 2. Made Public May 5, 1931 
Receipts 





Customs receipts .........64.. $1,566,065.29 
Internal revenue receipts: 
MOOERO TOE oc crinccccaseoes 679,045.41 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
BAUS cccccocvccctsvesretocce 978,239.36 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 499,820.23 
Total ordinary receipts .. $3,723,170.29 | 
Balance previous day ........ 318,572,236.95 | 


MEE cob t ba bacennened xaaeseae $322,205,407.24 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $6,543,169.88 
Interest on public debt ...... 1,146,118.04 
Refunds of receipts .......... 259,345.49 | 
POMOAMS CONE! ..cicccsrcsaces 14,855.58 
Operations in special accounts 647,417.52 
Adjusted service certificate 

OT RE rr parT e rere 38. 
Civil service retirement fund.. 123,640.85 
Investment of trust funds.... 90,819.58 


Total ordinary expenditures $8,825,328.38 
Other public debt expenditures 8,113,374.25 
Balance today 305,356,704.61 


TOCAL .cscccccseveveeecsesees +$d22,205,407.24 


| 


Many of | 


Maintenance of Living Standard ‘Still Fewer Banks 


Urged in Arkansas 





|\Commissioner Says Number 
Operating Is Still Too High, 
Despite Reduction 





There are still too many banks in Ar- 
kansas, notwithstanding the large reduc- 
| tion in the number in the past 12 months, 
according to Walter E. Taylor, Bank Com- 
missioner. g 
| “There are approximately 35 towns in 
the State,” he declared, “where the banks 
;should be reduced by one, and about 40 
j towns having a single bank with deposits 
|Tanging from $12,000 to $45 


that earn hardly 


tinuation. Banks 


| Safe.” 


Speculation in Grain 
Said to Affect Price 
Average Only Slightly 


‘Market Specialist of Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture De- 
clares Farmer Usually 
Comes Out About Even 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

mitted, with no speculative dealing, 
would so curtail the volume of trading 
that there would not be enough left to 











pay the cost of operating the market, | 


| with its leased wires and other equip- 
ment, which are very expensive. 

Curtailment of trading to the hedging 
| basis probably would result in ‘a nar- 
| rower range of fluctuation of prices. Al- 
though there is no definite proof that this 
| is the case. On the other hand, it ‘prob- 
ably would result in a slightly wider 
spread between what the farmer gets 
and what the consumer pays for the 
product. 
| Regulation Favored 

Probably the best method of handling 
| the problem is regulation of the present 
| rain exchanges. In this connection, Dr. 
Duvel favors many portions of the meas- 
ure introduced in the last Congress by 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Krgasas, plac- 


ing limits on trading in futures and pro- | 


| viding for additional regulation of ex- 
|Changes by the Department of Agricul- 
| ture. Dr. Duvel said he believes the De- 
| partment would give 
Similar measure in the next Congress. 


Under the present market system, the | 


| professional traders sometimes lose con- 


trol through the entry of the public into | 


the market. Cases like this occurred no- 


tably in 1925 and 1929. 


former year, after the usual 


| In the 


course of trading had carried prices to a} 


|rather high level, individual small spec- 
ulators started buying gnd ran the price 
above $2.05 a bushel, which was probably 


25 cents above the level that might have | 


been expected without the entry of the 
public, Shortly thereafter, prices slumped 
to about $1.36, which was too low a level 
considering conditions, but was the nat- 
ural reaction from prices that had been 
| forced too high. 


Such extremes as these would probably | 


be prevented by restriction to hedging 
basis. On this basis, futures could be sold 
only on proof that the seller had pur- 


chased cash wheat and was protecting 


himself instead of speculating. 
Present Prices Below Cost 


Present prices for wheat are extremely | 


low, and Dr. Duvel believes the future 
tedency will be upward. He does not ex- 
pect any material change, however, until 
the present world surpluses have been re- 
duced, His expectation that there will be 


no further material declines is based on | 


the fact that the price now is below’ cost 
of production. 

If favorable growing conditions con- 
tinue, Dr. Duvel said, the United States 
Winter wheat crop may go as high as 
| 700,000,000 bushels. Private estimates al- 
ready have gone higher than 650,000,000. 

There is a possibility that a market for 
Farm Board wheat may be found if the 
harvest season this year is wet. The 
wetness would delay the use of the grain, 
lcreating a demand for old wheat for flour. 


Building and Loan 








Three New Measures Explained 
By State Commissioner 


By Ora W. Dawson 


Kansas State Building and Loan Commissioner j 


| The 1931 session of the Kansas Legis- 
‘lature passed three measures having to 
ido with building and loan associations. 
One, House bill No. 237, increases the re- 
|quirements for the creation of a contin- 
gent fund, providing that not less than 
2 per cent of the net profits shall be set 


aside each year in all associations until | 


at least 5 per cent of the resources of the 
‘association shall be accumulated. 


that may occur. 

House bill No. 234 authorizes building 
and loan associations to collect a service 
\fee of $1 on each $100 share, or fraction 
thereof, subscribed for, or in lieu thereot 
a membership fee of $1. This measure 
applies to any building and loan associa- 
tion, corporations, copartners and associ- 
ations, whether incorporated or not, sell- 
ing shares, bonds, certificates or other 
securities, payable on the installment plan 

Taxation Measure 

House bill No. 121 provides for the man- 
ner of taxation of shares and stock of 
building and loan associations, and pro- 
vides for the payment of the tax on 
building and loan shares at the source by 
the association and releases the individual 
shareholder from any requirement of re- 
turning his share for taxation to the as- 
sessor. 

It is confidently predicted that this 
measure will result in increased tax re+ 
turns to the State and at the same time 
relieve the burden on the individual share- 
holder. 

The building and loan associations of 


|Kansas show a total of resources as of 
| Dec. 31, 1930, of $132,362,648.82. 
|an increase for the year 1930 of $175,900.85, 
|which is a small increase compared with 


This is 


the growth of building and loan associa- 
tions in Kansas during recent years, but 


|taken in connection with the unemploy- 


ment and low prices on Kansas production, 
speaks well for the people of Kansas who 
are maintaining their savings accounts 
in this way. 


Great Western Applies 
To Abandon Short Line 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
applied to ths Interstate Commerce Com- 





mission May 5 for authority to abandon | 
the operation of a 12-mile portion of Nae | 
rt | 


Dodge Railroad, a subsidiary, between a| 


Lehigh branch of the Mason City 


point near Fort Dodge and Lehigh, Iowa. 
(Finance Docket No, 8810.) 


Littte Rock, ArK., May 5. | 


,000 which is | 
entirely too small to justify their con- 


enough to pay current expenses cannot be 


its support to a) 


Laws for Kansas) 


This | 
fund is for the payment of any losses | 





| 


Few Changes 
In New Jersey 
Banking Laws 


Insolvency Made Basis for 
Possession of Bank or 
Trust Company, Asserts 

| Deputy Commissioner 


Trenton, N. J., May 5. 


The recent session of the New Jersey 

egislature made few additions to the 
banking laws of the State, according to 
Deputy Commissioner G. Hayes Markley. 

“The acts covering organization and op- 
eration of State banks and trust compa- 
nies have each been amended in one point 
only,” he stated, ‘that affecting the pos- 
session of such institutions by the Com- 
|missioner upon trouble developing within 
them. 


| 





‘ 
New Statutory Basis 


“One new statutory basis for so taking 
| possession is incorporated within the stat- 
ute; namely, the insolvency of a bank or 
trust company. The principal effect of 
the amendments enacted will, it is 
thought, be to prevent instantaneous ap- 
plication to a vice chancellor for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for such banks 


and trust companies as the Commis- | 


|sioner possesses.” 

As the new amendment words it, the 
chancellor cannot appoint a receiver for 
}a@ banking institution unless the Commis- 
jsioner of Banking and Insurance has re- 
fused to take possession of its business 
and property. 

Asset Conversion Speeded 


“Certain details in connection with liqui- 
dations have been treated in the amend- 
ments looking toward speeding up the con- 
version of assets to cash by relieving the 
Commissioner of the necessity of requir- 
ing formal approval of the chancery court 
{upon each sale of assets. 

“The act covering legal investments for 
savings banks was slightly modified to 
linclude within the list of legal bonds is- 
sued by public utility corporations en- 
|gaged in the sale of natural gas or a 
| mixture of natural gas and artificial gas.” 





Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications were 
announced May 5 as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WHB, WHB Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
| City, Mo., granted authority for direct meas- 
urement of antenna input. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date to May 15. 

KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La., 
granted license covering new sewemees, 
1,310 kc., 100 w., shares with KRMD. 

WM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
qinnington. Del., granted license covering 
new equipment, 1,420 kc., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

WNBR, The Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.., granted permission to con- 
tinue use of WGBC's transmitter until con- 
struction now authorized is completed and 
transmitter of WNBR is in proper operating 
| condition. il aa 

WCACA, Connecticut Agricultura - 
lege, Storrs, Conn., granted permission to 
discontinue operation from June 9 to Oct. 
5. (WICC has agreed to use the additional 
= h Dakota, Ver 

. University of Sout akota, ° 
onan 8S. Dak.; KGY, St. Martins College, 
Lacey, Wash.; WBOW, Banks of the Wabash, 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.; WASH, WASH 
Broadcast Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
granted licenses. Stations have now re- 
adjusted transmitter in compliance with G. 
| O. 97-111. “ a 

GB, Pickwick Broadcasting orp., 
Dine Calif., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Don Lee, Inc. " 

AR. The WGAR_ Broadcasting 0., 
carina. Ohio, grammed construction per- 
| mit to move transmitter to Cuyahoga 
| Heights, Ohio. 
| KEX, Western Br 


r 


oadcasting Co., Dortion?. 
: 'KOB, New Mexico College © gri- 
i. and Mechanical Arts, State College, 
New Mex., granted authority to operate 
| daylight hours. hy 
MJ, Radiomarine Corporation 0: mer- 
ok S. “Penguin,” granted temporary 
authority to continue operation until June 
| 26, until further order of the Commis- 
sion. 
is 
Inland Waterways Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo. granted construction permit, 229 ke., 
600 w.; point-to-point service. cite 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Pembina, N. Dak., granted 





" ermit, 3,004 ke., unlimited; 
soe be aes only; 2,860 ke. unlimited; 
400 w. 


. New York Telephone Co., 
eau ite York, granted modification of con~- 
struction permit to change location to 24 
| Hyatt St., St. George, Staten Island, and 
extend completion date to Dec. 1, 1931, 
frequency 2,530 kc. tentativiey assigned and 
is subject to being changed to some other 
frequency between 1,500 and 2,750 kc. when 
license is issued. 

WJU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. 
Y., granted modification of construction 
ermit to extend completion date to Dec. 
1, 1931. 

William Saley, NR-115 W, granted license 
to Oct. 1, 1931. ee 
WPDR, City of Rochester, N. Y., grante 

license for police service, 1,712 ke., 200 w. 
KOR, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Quadra, 
, granted license. 
AWLO, Gimerican Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted modifica- 
tion of license for additional point of com- 
munication, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Ps 
WPR, South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
| Porto Rico, Ensenada, P. R., granted mod- 
| {fication of license for additienal point of 
communication, San Juan, . R. 
WJA. Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIlL.; 
WJP, Hicksville, N. Y., granted modification 
| of licenses to change frequencies. 
| Federal State Marketing Service, granted 
modification of nine licenses to change 
| uencies. 
rey ML. Bristol Bay Packing Co., Kvichak, 
Alaska; KZV, Alaska Salmon Co., Nushagak, 
Alaska, granted renewal of licenses. 
| Set for hearing: 
Cc. R. Cummins, Trustee for Community 
Radio, Williamsport, Pa., requests that re- 
| allocation be made in order that 25 of 
| the present 96 broadcast channels having a 
10-kc, separation—a total of 250 ke. may 
be set aside for the exclusive use of 267 
| community radio stations, these stations 
| 
| 
' 





being located in the cities and towns “i: 


ing a population numbering between 
000 aot 100,000 inhabitants. 
Dothan Broadcasting Co., Inc., Dothan, 


Ala., requests construction permit, 1,310 ke., 

100 w., simulteneous daytime operation with 
| WRBI: share with WRBI at night. 
| W. RA. Allen, Eugene Levy and 8. B. 
Pearce, doing business as W. H. Allen Co., 
| Alexandria, La., requests construction per- 
| mit, 1,210 ke., 50 w., daytime. 

The Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind, re- 
quests construction permis, 1,500 ke., 100 
w., share with WKBV. 

KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La., 
requests construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from Shreveport to Laurel, 
Miss., and change time from sharing with 
KRMD to unlimited. 5 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, Nebr., 
requests construction permit to install new 
equipment to conform to requirements of 
General Orders 91 and 97; change fre- 
quency from 1,210 to 930 kc.; change poe 

| from 250 w. day and 100 w. night to w. 

WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, Minneap- 
Olis, Minn., requests modification of license 
to increase hours of operation from limited 
(WRDI two-sevenths time, WDGY five-sev- 
enths time) to limited, not to share with 
WHDI 

WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., requests modification of license to 
change time from sharing with WJBU to 
unlimited. 

WOBT. Tittsworth Radio & Music Shop. 
Union City, Tenn., requests authority to 
move from Union City to Jackson, Tenn. 

Special cases: 

W10XL, Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, plane NC-9779; W3XAD, RCA Victor 
Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., applications 
for renewals of licenses held in abeyance 
pending report from Legal Diyision, 


in or | 


of | 
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| were submitted to the Post Office Depart- | 


| concerning the advisability of erecting the 


|operated railroad tracks were entirely | 


| Office Department took up the question of 


| gregates, on the average, 36,000 sacks and 


| the building 






Mississippi Sells Notes 
And Hospital Bond Issue | 


JACKSON, Miss., May 5. 
The State of Mississippi $1,000,000 bond 
issue for the hospital for insane was pur- 
chased by C. W. McNear & Co., of Chi- 
cago, the buyers offering par and accrued 
interest plus a premium of $4,200. 
A group of Jackson and Memphis banks 
purchased the $1,000,000 refunding short- 
term notes which bear 6: per cent interest. 





Postmaster General 
Denies Charges on | 
Purchase in Chicago 


Statements of Senator Blaine) 
That Congress Was De-' 
ceived Into Buying Site’ 
Are Answered 





(Continued from Page 1.] | 
cent to the Union Terminal. Under the} 
circumstances, it is due the citizens of | 
Chicago, whose Federal building plans it}! 
is thus proposed to delay indefinitely, to 
state the important facts relating to this 
transaction. \ 

A few months after the adoption of the | 
Public Buildings Act, which was approved | 
May 25, 1926, proposals were invited for | 
a site for a Federal building in the City 
of Chicago. Nine sites were offered in 
response to the Treasury’s advertisement, | 
and the so-called Marshall Field site, in | 
the block bounded by Canal, Clinton, | 
Harrison and Polk Streets, was selected 
and eventually purchased by the Gov- 
ernment as the best available site, and 
preliminary plans were drawn for a/| 
building to be located on that site. { 

Early in 1930, the preliminary plans 


ment for approval. At that time certain 
questions were raised by postal officials 


building on the Marshall Field site, since 
it was situated at some distance from 
the Union Terminal and would involve 
a long haul of mail to and from trains. 


A study was accordingly made of the 
possibility of locating the building di- 
rectly at the Union Terminal, over the} 
tracks, on the site now occupied in part 
by the Van Buren postal station. This 
site had not been considered earlier for 
the reason that so-called ‘air-rights’ build- 
ings located directly over steam-operated 
railroad tracks had not previously been | 
considered practicable, due to the diffi-| 
culty of smoke control. | 

Terminal Site Favored 

In the meantime, however, improved | 
methods of smoke control had been de- 
vised and had demonstrated, particu- 
larly in the Daily News Building which 
had been constructed over the tracks to 
the north of the Union Terminal, that 
satisfactory office buildings over steam- 


feasible. | 
The Treasury Department and the Post 


securing the air rights from the Union 
Terminal Company which would make it 
possible to locate the new Federal build- 
ing over the tracks and adjacent to the 
Union Terminal. The change from the 
Marshall Field site to the so-called air 
rights site was the result. 


The advantages to be derived by the 
Government and by the public from this 
change should be apparent to anyone with | 
the most superficial knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the Postal Service. One 
hundred and thirty-five mail trains move 
in and out of the Union Terminal at 
Chicago each day. One day’s mail ag- 


15,000 packages, all of which must be 
moved from the post office to the trains 
or from the trains to the post office. With 
located on the Marshall 
Field site, it would be necessary to move 
the mails to the trains, either through 


STATE BANKING 








the determination of the price to be pee 
for Federal building sites, and the 
Office Department had no connection with 
the negotiations which resulted in fixing 
the purchase price of either the Marshall 
Field site or the present site. 


But it has complete confidence in the 
ability and the integrity of the officials 
of the ‘Treasury Department who handle 
these matters, and has no reason to doubt 
the fairness of the price in either case. 
It is noteworthy that in considering the 
railread site Blaine was careful to avoid 
taking account of the value of buildings 
now situated on the property, including , 
the Van Buren Street postal station build- 
ing, which the Government occupies un- 
der lease at an annual rent of $310,000, or 
of the extensive and costly changes which 
the Terminal Company will be required 
to make in its plant in order to permit 
the erection of the Federal building ad- 
jacent to the station, for all of whigh 
the company is entitled to fair compen- 
sation. 

Statement Denied 

At the conclusion of his recent Chicago 
hearings Blaine made the following state- 
ment: 

“The Post Office Department obtained 
legislative authority to make these deals. 
They slipped it over on Congress, coming 
in about two hours before noon on-the 


|last day of the session and asking that 


these specific items of millions be placed 
in the budget. Of course, the budget 
committee had no chance to investigate 


{and therefore had to rely on the officials’ 


honesty or judgment.” 

This false and malicious charge was in- 
tended as a slur upon the honesty and 
business judgment of the officials of the 
Post Office Department. As a matter of 
fact, it reflects equally upon Congress it- 
self, particularly the Committees on Ap- 
propriations which gave consideration to 
the transaction which, according to 
Blaine, was “slipped over on Congress” 
two hours before adjournment. 

Blaine’s statement is completely at va- 
riance with the facts. In the first place, 
it was the Treasury Department and not 
the Post Office Department which sought 
legislative authority to change the site 
for the Chicago Federal building. In the 
second place, the transaction had the 
careful attention not only of the Bureau 
of the Budget, but of both Houses of 
Congress. 


Plan Approved 


It was submitted informally to the en- 
tire Chicago delegation in Congress, by 
whom it was unanimously approved. It 
was laid formally before the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-first Congress on May 
22, 1930, exactly seven weeks before ad- 
journment, instead of two hours as stated 
by Blaine. It was authorized and ap- 
propriated for in the second deficiency 
bill, which was reported to the House 
of Representatives June 11, 1930. 


After full hearings by the Committee 
on Appropriations, it was passed by the 
House June 20, by the Senate June 27, 
and was approved by the President July 
3, on which date Congress adjourned. In 
view of this record of the facts, it is ap- 
parent that Blaine’s statement that this 
transaction was “slipped over” on Con- 
gress by the Post Office Department in the 
last minutes of the closing day of the ses- 
sion is an unmitigated falsehood. 


In the period of more than a year which 
has elapsed since the Senate Lease Com- 
mittee was established, Blaine has re- 
peatedly issued statements charging that 
post office leases are honeycombed with 
corruption. Yet he has produced no evi- 
dence of irregularity in a single one of 
the more than 13,000 leases which have 
been in force in the period covered by his 
inquiry. 

His present intrusion into the subject 
of sites for Federal buildings, a fleld which 
is entirely outside the jurisdiction of his 
Committee, is evidently for the purpose 
of covering up his failure to secure any 
plausible evidence to substantiate his un- 
warranted charges of fraud in connection 
with leases. 


i I have neither the desire nor the in- 


tention to engage in any controversy with 
a notoriety seeker of this type. However, 
I deem it my duty to warn the public 
that there is no more reason to put faith 
in any statements which Blaine has made 
or may make suggesting irregularities in 
the purchase of sites for Federal build- 
ings than there is to believe his thor- 





a tunnel, by overhead conveyors, or by | 
motor vehicles. | 
With the building located over the rail- | 


|road trackage, on the other hand, out- | 
|bound mails can be dispatched to trains | 


through chutes, while inbound mails can | 
be taken by elevators or vertical con-| 
veyors. The change of location means a| 
saving in mail-handling costs conserva- | 
tively estimated at more than $500,000 a | 
year. | 

The Treasury Department, and not the | 
Post Office Department, is responsible for | 
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Business NEEDS 
Modern Accountancy 


To estimate correctly where it stands today; to 
“yision clearly the demands of tomorrow, and pre- 
pare for them—Business needs now, more than 
ever, definite and dependable Facts and Figures. 


and most economical use of working capital, will 
place responsibility for production and sales costs 


The tools of Modern Accountancy are definite of 
purpose, sharp and sure. Its Budget alone gives 
management a plan for economic and orderly 
readjustment—a guard against harmful sacrifice. 
The Budget compels sane, constructive action, 
eliminates fear, and generates through all de: 


Not big business alone, but any business, all 
business, NEEDS Modern Accountancy. Its 
adaptability to every situation and its creative 
dependability at all times make it an economical 
necessity in the service of Better Business. 
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oughly discredited charges respecting post 
office leases. 
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Exftect of American Schools 


In Greece on Life of -Nation + 





United States Minister Discusses Extent of 
Programs Carried on by Institutions Spon- 
sored by Organizations in This Country 





By ROBERT P. SKINNER 


United States Minister to Greece 


HE American visitor who comes to Greece 
is immediately struck by the presence 
on the streets of thousands of American 

motor cars and the almost complete absence 
of cars that are not American. He finds in 
the shops and warehouses a wide variety of 
standard American goods. He notes that he 
is addressed by taxi drivers and others who 
are obviously Greeks in what many people 
call the “American language,” and if he 
pauses in country villages, he is certain to 
be similarly addressed by well-disposed per- 
sons who .perhaps tender simple hospitality 
without thought or desire of return, and who 
immediately tell him that they lived so and 
so many years in such and such places in 
the United States. 

He will note everywhere a certain friend- 
liness of a kind that is not purchasable, and 
a certain atmosphere of good will for the 
United States which is not likely to be found 
in the same’ measure in any other European 
country. 

But after his attention has been arrested 
by these several facts, after he has given due 
credit to the ordinary agencies for extending 
trade and creating international friendships, 
he may come to the conclusion, and at all 
events certainly should, that our position in 
the Near East is to a considerable degree 
the result of something different from the 
influences upon which we rely in western 
Europe. He may not perceive what that 
something is, but for my part I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the cumulative effect of 
the American educational program which 
has been applied in this quarter of the world 
for many years. 

= 


This educational program represents what 
at the outset seems to have been Christian 
missionary work intended primarily for the 
benefit of Moslem countries, but as the vari- 
ous American schools in Greece thrive in the 
one land in the world where the people 
listen in the churches to the lessons from 
the New Testament in the language in which 
the Gospels were written, a land so com- 
mitted to Christianity that the constitution 
itself declares that the Orthodox Church is 
the religion of the State and that propa- 
ganda in favor of other religions is pro- 
hibited, American visitors may inquire why 
it is necessary that missionary work should 
be continued in Greece. 


The answer is that what is commonly 
called missionary work is not carried on in 
Greece, that the schools apply themselves"to 
the business of providing sound education, 
that they are not only welcomed by the Hel- 
lenic government itself but are actually as- 
sisted in various official ways by that gov- 
ernment, which proves that they are needed 
and appreciated. 


The various organizations in the United 
States back of the schools provide the nec- 
essary financial support, apparently on the 
ground that we can afford to make this con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Near East, 
and that having begun the task on the old- 
fashioned missionary lines, we should con- 
tinue it as a manifestation of our sympathy 
with the struggles and aspirations of the 
several nations. At all events, no one con- 
nected with American education in these 
parts cherishes the selfish purpose of fur- 
thering American materialistic interests, and 
if such interests are advanced the result is 
secondary and fortuitous. 

What, then, are these American schools in 
the Near East? Here is a list of the most 
conspicuous or successful among them: 

Athens College for Boys, founded some- 
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what in the image'of Robert College at Con- 
stantinople about five years ago—a school of 
exceptional promise. 


The American Women’s College in Athens, 
for which large and handsome buildings are 
in process of construction. This is a school 
transferred from Smyrna after the troubles 
a few years ago, and at present housed in 
rented buildings. 

eee 

The American School of Religion in Ath- 
ens, in which courses in theology (nonde- 
nominational) and social service are given. 

The American College in Saloniki (for 
young men and women) removed from 
Marsovan, Turkey, on the migration of the 
Greek population in Asia Minor, and for- 
merly known as Anatolia College. Fine build- 
ings are planned and partly provided for in 
Saloniki for this college which is now housed 
in makeshift structures. 


The Thessalonica Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Institute at Saloniki, the oldest school 
of this kind in the Near East, under the di- 
rection of the Houses, father and son, for 
almost three-quarters of a century. 

The Anagnos School of Agriculture in the 
Epirus, for which provision was made in the 
will of a wealthy Greek who made his for- 
tune in the United States. 


Leaving Greece, we find that the Near 
East College Association looks after the 
finances of six institutions, including Athens 
College, already mentioned. The five others 
are: Robert College, Constantinople; Con- 
stantinople Women’s College; The American 
University of Beirut; The International Col- 
lege at Smyrna; The American College of 
Sofia. 


It is not my present purpose to describe 
the generous and far-sighted work of the 
late Cleveland H. Dodge, who, in 1914, con- 
ceived the idea of coordinating the interests 
of the six institutions in the association. 
The plan was to give to each college a sound 
business management and to assure their 
permanency. Among the contributors to the 
funds are: The Charles M. Hall Estate, 
$3,500,000; Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, $1,000,000; Edward S. Harkness, 
$500,000; John D. Rockefeller Jr., $500,000; 
Julius Rosenwald, $250,000. 

Enough has been mentioned to indicate 
the seriousness and variety of this American 
educational effort, an effort entirely outside 
of the scope of the American School for 
Classical Studies in Athens, an institution 
maintained by 49 colleges and universities 
for the advancement of classical learning 
and archaeological exploration. 

It is impossible not to realize that the 
thousands of graduates from these several 
schools, poured out year after year into the 
general population, imbued with certain con- 
ceptions of the position of the United States 
in the world, should create and maintain a 
healthy current of sympathy between the 
East and West which is shown in various 
ways. For example, on recent inquiry, I 
found that 83 graduates or former students 
of Robert College were acting as the heads 
of American commercial interests in Greece, 
mostly as importers of American goods. 


+ + 


All in all, we have every reason to be 
gratified by the work of American educators 
in this region, not so much, however, be- 
cause of tangible considerations as because 
of their contribution to the esteem in which 
we, as a nation, are held by tens of thou- 
sands of individuals whose lives have been 
enriched through attendance at these 
schools. 








Solving Kansas’ 


Water Problems 


Need for Adequate Scientific Information 
By J. B. SPIEGEL 


Engineer, Federal Geological Survey, Cooperating with Board of Agriculture, 
State of Kansas 


ARK TWAIN once said that “Everybody 
M talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.” Similarly one 
might say, “People talk about our water 
problems but few do anything about them.” 
Of course these statements are not said with 
any insinuation of stupidity or lack of active 
interest on the part of the citizenship. 

The main reason for this apparent lack of 
interest is due to, first, the intense concen- 
tration everyone is under in pursuing the 
means of livelihood, and second, the confi- 
dence the public has in its trained adminis- 
trators and investigators. We have grown 
to rely upon men who have made the solu- 
tion of the various problems their life work. 

Great industries have established research 
organizations and equipped laboratories for 
the purpose of solving the pressing problems 
of the near and even far future. Likewise 
the States and the Nation are groping with 
many physical probléms of public concern. 
Many of them deal with our water resources. 
They develop in as many Ways perhaps as 
there are uses for water. Their proper and 
economical solution requires an abundance 
of pertinent information. All too frequently 
it is not available and consequently where 
improvements are urgently needed the judg- 
ment of the engineer is the best that is 
available. 

Suppose the Chief Engineer of the State 
Board of Health is confronted with the 
problem of determining the proper course 
for a city to take relative to pollution of a 
stream. Shall he insist that it construct a 
sewage disposal plant or should the city pro- 
vide water storage so as to dilute the sewage 
which is otherwise poured into the stream 
in a raw state? Lacking the necessary 
stream flow records he is handicapped in 
reaching a decision. If records over a period 
of years are available it can easily be shown 
what the nature of water supply is, and very 
probably a fair and economical solution can 
be.reached. Both the engineer and the city 
taxpayer are benefited because the records 
form an undisputed basis for conclusions 


reached. 
The engineer is spared the unwarranted 
attacks of the proponents of defeated prop- 





ositions and the citizen is afforded protec- 
tion from the bias or prejudice of the indi- 
vidual or board that controls, permits or 
establishes policies. 


It may be that a city desires to. increase 
its water supply by building a dam in some 
creek or river channel. The designing engi- 
neer needs basic stream flow data in order 
to reach sound conclusions as to adequacy 
and economy of design, the State adminis- 
tering officer who gives the permit for its 
construction likewise needs them to check 
over the dimensions and, of course, the tax- 
payer is benefited because he gets a struc- 
ture that is thus much farther removed 
from the realm of guesses. 


Our citizens are keenly interested in the 
construction of artificial lakes for recre- 
ational purposes. They realize that the lo- 
cation which provides accommodating phys- 
ical topography will tend to make the cost 
of producing such reservoirs cheaper but 
when it comes down to details the greatest 
care must be exercised lest the dam be over- 
built or the spillway be made too small, thus 
wasting the public money. 

The tendency of the day is to raise high- 
way grades above the highest known water 
mark of the river and to crowd the flow into 
the smallest openings deemed sufficient. 
Highway engineers are desirous of saving on 
construction costs of these bridges and over- 
flow structures. The reasonable and infre- 
quent maximum discharge should be known 
to them, yet in most cases all they now have 
as a guide is the high-water mark at the 
proposed highway crossing. How much 
higher would a similar flood rise if this 
crossing were placed across the flooded river 
bottom? Many suits are in the offing for 
damages caused by such improvements. If 
records of stream flow behavior are available 
they will have a very crucial bearing in 
court decision. Better still where they are 
now available they aid the engineer mate- 
rially in properly designing the structure and 
will serve him well when disputes arise. 


The drainage district cases are growing by 
leaps and bounds and every one involves the 


knowledge of the surface flow of streams. 
¢ 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ESTABLISHING STANDARDS 


FOR EMPLOYERS OF WOMEN 


Various Subjects Covered by Research Activities of Fed- 
eral Women’s Bureau Outlined by Statistician 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their- 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


tistical Research. 


By MISS ARCADIA NEAR PHILLIPS 


Statistician, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


OMAN has gradually been entering 
the ranks of industry and com- 
merce in the United States for the 

past century, and with the call of men 
to arms in the World War came the call 
of women to industry in increasing vol- 
ume. With this urgent need of women 
in industry, as a second line of national 
defense, came the realization of the 
need for knowing the conditions under 
which women were employed. 


+ + 

In 1918 the Women’s Bureau was Or- 
ganized as a war service, and in June, 
1920, the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor became a 
permanent organization by act of Con- 
gress to formulate standards and poli- 
cies for wage-earning women, to pro- 
mote their welfare, to increase their 
efficiency, to improve their working con- 
ditions, and to advance their employ- 

ent opportynities. 

s eae e formulate standards and 
policies for wage-earning women it was 
necessary for the Women’s Bureau to 
function primarily as a research organi~ 
zation and, since very little information 
was available, the hours worked, wages 
received, general working conditions, 
and many other problems connected 
with the employment of women. Only 
until such information was obtained 
and analyzed could intelligent recom- 
mendations for improved welfare and 
increased efficiency be made. 

One of the most significant steps in 
the Women’s Bureau’s plan for obtain- 
ing the necessary information was 
taken early in the Bureau’s career when 
cooperation with State Departments of 
Labor became the basis for State sur- 
veys. Such activities have constituted 
an important part of the Women's 
Bureau program during its history. 
Through field studies of this sort first- 
hand information is collected by the 
Bureau’s agents, and statistics of hours, 
wages and working conditions for 
women are happily on the way toward 
becoming standardized and made com- 
parable from State to State. Compre- 
hensive surveys have been made of the 
women employed in the various indus- 
tries of 20 States. The cooperation of 
State authorities and employers with 
the agents of the Women’s Bureau has 
aided greatly in the collection and in- 
terpretation of data and the apprecia- 
tion of unusual local conditions. 

The Women’s Bureau has not limited 

® its field investigations to State surveys, 
however, but has made intensive study 
of some of the important woman-em- 
ploying industries, such as candy manu- 
facture, canning (vegetable and fruit), 
textile mills, and 5-and-10-cent stores. 
One of the most recent publications, 
Bulletin No. 78, is a survey of laundries 
and their women workers in 23 cities. 
Other field studies of a more or less 
similar nature not yet published are 
concerned with women workers in meat- 
packing plants, cigar and cigarette fac- 
tories, and the radio industry. 


Collection of guk-uind data for other 
special problems pertaining to women 
workers, such as health and safety, lost 
time and labor turnover, family respon- 
sibilities, unemployment, occupational 
and personal history and employment 
opportunities of immigrant and Negro 
women, constitutes an important part 
of the statistical program of the Bureau. 

Another statistical service performed 
by the Women’s Bureau is to assist pub- 
lic and private organizations in plan- 
ning special studies about wage-earning 


women. The Bureau cooperates to the © 


extent of drawing up schedules, advis- 
ing as to procedure in obtaining the de- 


sired information, and tabulating the 
results of the survey, and in some in- 
stances gives additional aid by writing 
and publishing the report. As very few 
nonresearch organizations have either 
the resources, the equipment, or the 
trained staff necessary for tabulating 
statistical material, cooperation with 
these organizations on this phase of an 
investigation not only has served to in- 
crease the wealth of statistical data 
about wage-earning women but has 
helped to standardize and to make more 
comparable the material that is ob- 
tained. A study of women in domestic 
and personal service initiated by the 
Philadelphia Council on Household Oc- 
cupations, cooperating with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in a na- 
tion-wide study of the hours and wages 
of its employes, and a survey of women 
in the medical profession in conjunction 
with the University of Chicago are 
striking illustrations of service rendered 
by the Bureau to other organizations. 


+ + 
— the large majority of inves- 
tigations and reports of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau are based on material ob- 
tained directly, by the Bureau’s agents 
in the field, other sources have not been 
neglected. Unpublished census data and 
Federal Government records are the 
sources of bulletins on the family status 
of bread-winning women, women in the 
Government service, women’s contribu- 
tion in the field of invention, and home 
environment and employment opportu- 
nities of women in coal-mine worker’s 
families. State records from the basis 
of reports on industrial accidents, in- 
dustrial home work, standard and 
scheduled hours of work for women in 
industry, special labor legislation for 
women, and variations in employment 
trends of women and men. In a few 
instances nongovernmental records are 
the source of bulletins, such as “Do- 
mestic Workers and Their Employment 
Relations,” data being obtained from 
the Domestic Efficiency Association of 
Baltimore; and “Changing Jobs” and 
“Women Workers and Family Support,” 
data for which were obtained from the 
records of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women in Industry. 

Occasionally the Bureau uses the 
method of sending questionnaires to in- 
dividuals or organizations to be an- 
swered and returned with the desired 
information. This method is used only 
when it appears the most feasible and 
when those called on to supply data 
seem sufficiently responsible to supply 
authentic material. For example, in- 
formation was obtained in this way in a 
study of industrial training for women, ° 
questionnaires being sent to persons in 
charge of private and public schools 
throughout the country; and in a sur- 
vey of women in the medical profes- 
sions, women physicians being asked to 
give facts about their own careers. 

In comparatively few instances are 
secondary sources drawn upon exten- 
sively for Bureau reports. Several of 
the Women’s Bureau bulletins, however, 
are interesting illustrations of how the 
Bureau for the purpose of throwing 
more light on a subject collects facts 
and figures from reports by other agen- 
cies on certain problems of wage-earn- 
ing women, for example, their marital 
responsibilities, share in family support, 
and industrial home work. Certain as- 
pects of the Bureau’s publications are 
sometimes reviewed and summarized in 
reports such as “Negro Women in In- 
dustry in 15 States,” “Married Women 
in Industry,” “What the Wage-earning 
Woman Contributes to Family Support,” 
and “Wages of Women in 13 States.” 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 7, Miss Mary V. Robinson, Director, Division of Public Information, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the activities of the Bureau 
in cooperation with State departments of labor. 











Caring for Health of Children 


Essentials of Adequate Medical Service 
By DR. JULIUS LEVY 


Consultant, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, State of New Jersey 


DEQUATE medical care for children can 
be obtained only when all the profes- 
sional groups which deal with children 

in disease or health receive adequate educa- 
tion in these fields. Efforts should be made 
through the State Medical Society to in- 
terest physicians in taking more active part 
in the conduct of “Baby Keep-Well Stations.” 
In this way they would have an opportunity 
for post-graduate study of the normal child. 

Opportunities should be given to physicians 
to familiarize themselves with the psychiatric 
outlook and the mental hygiene techniques. 
Some arrangement should be effected with 
the State and county clinics. 

Nurses do not have a sufficient opportunity 
to observe the normal child nor do they 
receive sufficient training and education in 
the mental and physical hygiene of the well 
child. Training schools for nurses should 
find it possible to make such opportunities 
available by proper cooperation with child 
hygiene departments. 

The prevention of dental caries, maloclu- 
sions, and mouth deformities should be con- 
sidered part of the general child hygiene 
program, since these conditions are so closely 
related to general hygiene and nutritional 
problems. The dental clinic, when estab- 
lished, should only be considered part of a 
general child hygiene program. The most 
important factor in the prevention of dental 


caries is education of first, the parents, and 
second, the dentists and physicians. 


Provision should be made in all hospitals 
for children. A separate service should be 
created or, at least, the children’s cases 
should be placed in charge of a peditrician 
or a general practitioner especially interested 
in children. Newborn infants should be 
transferred to the pediatric department 
whenever a pediatrician is attached to the 
hospital. Where the obstetrical cases are 
not in charge of a specialist, the physician 
should specially prepare himself to take care 
of newborn infants. 

The services of a hospital social service 
worker should be made available wherever 
children are taken into a hospital. An eco- 
nomic arrangement for smaller communities 
would be to have one social service worker 
serving a number of hospitals. Special ef- 
forts should be made through the State 
Medical Society to have physicians fully ap- 
preciate the value and importance of hos- 
pital social service. 

Wherever children are treated in dispen- 
Saries, it is desirable that a separate depart- 
ment be created which should be under the 
direction of a physician who is interested, 
in addition to the diseases of children, in 
the mental hygiene viewpoint and the prob- 
lems of nutrition and the relationship of habit 
formation to general health. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


: President of the United States 1929— 
“The more complex the problems of the nation be- 
come, the greater is the need for more and more ad- 
vance instruction.” 
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‘Wisconsin’s Efforts to Supply 
State With Cheap Electricity - 





Provisions for Coordination of Existing Pub- 
lic and Private Power Plants Included in 
Program as Set Forth by Governor 





-By PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


OUR generations ago, man began to dis- 
cover means of harnessing the forces 
of nature to do the laborious work of 

life. Fire applied to water turned the latter 
into steam. This energy put to work to turn 
the wheels of industry, transported man and 
his productions across the seven seas, hauled 
millions of tons of freight from one corner 
of the country to another, and transformed 
every aspect of our life. 


+ + 


Today, we are moving from the age of 
steam into that of electricity. This concen- 
trated, clean and economical form of energy 
exists in almost unlimited supplies. We are 
within sight of the time when the labor of 
every home from sweeping to cooking, light- 
ing and heating can be done with this energy 
transported through the air. People now liv- 
ing will see the day when the work of the 
farm, faétory, office and fireside will be com- 
menced and ended by the turn of a switch. 
Upon electrical energy, its development, use 
and control, depends the future of Wiscon- 
sin’s industrial, agricultural and commercial 
life. 


Wisconsin has no coal or oil. It was en- 
dowed with an abundant supply of water 
powers. It is ideally located for the cheap 
transportation of fuel by the waters of the 
lakes and the Mississippi for sites for steam 
manufacture of electricity. 


If these vast and natural resources are 
conserved, developed and controlled in the 
public interest, Wisconsin can supply cheap 
and abundant sources of power which can 
outrival any industrial State of the East. 

In the civilization of the present, and 
promised for the future, the supply of produc- 
tive energy is a key factor. It is'a platitude 
that ours is a machine, a power technology. 
The State of Wisconsin lacks oil and coal; 
if it is to have a civilization blanced between 
the city and the country, between the 
production of food and of manufactured 
goods, we must insure an intelligently di- 
rected supply of power at the lowest pos- 
sible cost in order to insure the lowering of 
this element in the costs of the farmer or 
industrialist. Electricity can supply this; 
but in view of our situation, it must be made 
available in the most efficient and intelli- 
gently planned manner. 


There is no assurance that this larger 
view of the role of electricity can be taken 
by the local company, or even the local 
municipality by itself. It is often more im- 
mediately profitable to confine the develop- 
ment of a single unit to a compact commu- 
nity, But itis important that we positively 
encourage the development of its use in 
farming areas, and of industries utilizing 
cheap power in scattered communities. Fur- 
ther, we should encourage the interconnec- 
tion of local plants, however owned, into 
larger systems of distribution. 

It is true that that has already developed 
rapidly; but through the instrument of the 
holding company, in which again the em- 
phasis is placed not only upon immediate 
profit but also upon profit from the specula- 
tive aspects of the stocks of the constituent 
companies. 

+ + 


It is because of this situation, and not be- 
cause we believe we have a cure-all and a 
panacea for the ills of man, that we have 
developed our power policy. That policy 
embodies the principle of the positive partici- 
pation by the State in the planning of the 
supply of this essential factor in modern life 
at the lowest possible cost to the farmer, 
industrialist and other users. 

Wisconsin proposes to adopt a policy which 
will supply electrical energy to agriculture, 
industry, business, and for domestic use at 


rates which will compete with those any 
place in the United States. Wisconsin's 
power program has three major objectives: 
(1) Granting to the State and to its muni- 
cipalities the right, if they so desire, to fur- 
nish electrical energy; (2) effective regula- 
tion of both public and private power enter- 
prises so as to provide electrical energy at 
reasonable rates to all of our economic inter- 
ests in every part of the State; (3) to supply 
through a public power corporation the 
necessary machinery to coordinate existing 
public and private power plants and to de- 
velop an integrated power program for the 
State. 

The Wisconsin power program is not for 
public ownership as a “panacea.” It is not 
against private ownership as a horned devil. 
The one objective of the Wisconsin power 
program is to produce and supply electricity 
to the economic life of Wisconsin so that it 
can successfully compete with the economic 
life of any other State in America. : 

Wisconsin's power program, if adopted, 
does not put the State of Wisconsin or any of 
its municipalities into the power business. 
It does give them the right to go into the 
power business if that should be necessary in 
order to attain the objective; namely, of 
securing this basic essential to the economic 
life of Wisconsin. 

We have rich human and natural resources 
oe but if we are to put them to 
their best use, we must give them the op- 
portunity to harness and employ the fur- 
ther resources and instrument of cheap 
power. 

One example of the reality of this argu- 
ment may be of interest. In the very days 
of civil war, the government of the infant 
Irish Free State had the courage to construct 
the great hydroelectric development of the 
River Shannon. That system is now in 
partial operation, supplying a vast energy 
at low cost to the whole of the Irish Free 
State. In the city of Cork a great tractor 
factory has been established. The world 
center for the production of the Fordson 
Tractor, has been transferred from Detroit 
to Cork. Power was and is an important 
factor. 

+ + 


A State which positively encourages the 
development of industries in many communi- 
ties, which brings it to help perform the 
heavy tasks of the farm household, must 
necessarily act through public power author- 
ities, and a public plan. To leave this task 
to competing holding companies, forced to 
seek the most immediately profitable areas 
by the requirements of their financing, is to 
leave the task of far-sighted and intelligent 
Planning undone. 

Thus the Wisconsin idea views Wisconsin 
as a great estate, not to be ruthlessly drained 
by a single generation, not to be neglected 
in one part at the expense of another, but 
to be developed for the use of the individual 
men and women who in earlier days had a 
continent in which to seek their fortunes and 
happiness. That continent is filled up; and 
to preserve that earlier opportunity and to 
conserve the values to the individual which 
it made possible, the whole community must 
act in cooperation. 

In some parts of the world these ends are 
sought through the dictatorship of parties or 
governments; in some communities, they are 
sought by powerfully organized trusts, or 
holding companies, or financial groups. The 
more absence of a government is no guar- 
antee that the individual is left any more 
choice in the latter than in the former. But 
it is clear from our recent and present ex- 
periences that somewhere and somehow 
thought must be taken of the place which 
the individual can occupy in the new society 
developing so rapidly. 








New York’s Plan for Aiding Indian 
Activities of Social Welfare Agency Are Outlined 
By HARRY M. HIRSCH 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


LTHOUGH the Indians are wards of the 
United States Government, New York 
is now voluntarily exercising its control 

over the health, education and social wel- 
fare of over 5,000 Indians living on the-Cat- 
taraugus, Allegany, Tonowanda, Tuscorora, 
Onondaga, St. Regis and Shinnecock Reserva- 
tions comprising 88,000 acres. The pictur- 
esque customs and homes of these Indians 
have largely disappeared and in their place 
we have groups of individuals striving for the 
same goals as the citizens of an ordinary 
community and any effort expended in assist- 
ing them in this work meets with excellent 
cooperation from them. 

The State renders varied services devolved 
upon several departments according to their 
functions and responsibilities. Almost every 
State department has some function affecting 
these reservations. However, under the 
present plan, all functions relating to Indians 
not specifically placed elsewhere are devolved 
upon the Department of Social Welfare. In 
order to do its part, the State Department 
of Social Welfare is endeavoring to work 
out a generalized social program as follows: 

Outdoor relief either temporary or per- 
manent in the form of orders for food, 
clothes or other essentials is given to the 
needy families or individuals. In this way 
suffering resulting from unemployment, de- 
sertion, death dnd sickness is alleviated; 
families are kept together and old persons 
are enabled to remain in their homes while 
every effort is made to gradually improve 
their standard of living. 

Medical care is provided for indigent In- 
dians in their homes by private physicians 
or in hospitals at State expense. Recom- 
mendations made by physicians at clinics or 
at school examinations are being carried out 
resulting in many tonsillectomies being per- 
formed, adenoids removed and glasses pro- 
vided. Dental clinics have been held for the 
school children on some of the reservations 
and such clinics are being planned for other 
reservations. 

The school children of the reservations 
are being tuberculin tested and all the posi- 


tive reactors x-rayed and examined and when 
necessary, care and treatment provided. Con- 
tacts of these cases are followed up and 
every effort made to prevent the spread of 
disease. Physically handicapped children are 
being provided with medical care, orthopedic 
or necessary appliances, transportation to and 
from school, special teachers or special train- 
ing. 

Cases of neglect or nonsupport of children 
are brought to the attention of the courts 
through the proper channels when advisable. 
Orphaned and destitute children and those 
committed by the court because of neglect 
or improper guardianship are cared for at 
the Thomas Indian School, in private institu- 
tions and in free or boarding homes. Work- 
ing homes in which high school children can 
continue their education and positions, and 
living quarters where boys and girls will be 
under supervision until adjusted are being 
provided and tried out. 

Besidés the social work on the reservations, 
the material interests of the Indian Tribes 
of the Onondaga, Seneca, St. Regis, Tono- 
wanda and Cayuga Indians are protected by 
agents or attorneys appointed by the State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

The expense involved in the care of the 
New York State Indians is approximately 
$500,000 a year. The Federal Government 
also performs certain functions on behalf of 
the New York State Indians but slight in 
Scope, costing about $6,000 each year. The 
Department in addition is responsible for 
the distribution of annuities, settles disputes 
relating to properties, contracts, leases, de- 
termines who shall share in the annuities, 
advises in the allotment of reservation lands 
and lease rights and protects the rights of 
Indians in all sorts of matters that may 
present themselves. 

The Department is carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Public Welfare Law in relation 
to the care of indigent Indians and the In- 
dian law for the care and protection of the 
Indians, their lands and to protect them 
from imposition and instrusion and other 
matters provided therein. 








